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19th Century American Paintings 


GEORGE H. DURRIE 
1820-1863 


EXHIBITION DURING DECEMBER 
WINTER SCENES BY DURRIE AND OTHERS 


“CONNECTICUT WINTER SCENE" 


Oil on Canvas—26” x 36’—fine hand carved gold leaf frame. $3,500. 
“Panorama” for December will picture and describe these winter scenes. 


Copy on request. 
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HARRY SHAW NEWMAN GALLERY 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


150 LEXINGTON AVENUE af 30th STREET (THE OLD PRINT SHOP) NEW YORK CITY 












PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Suggestion for Yuletide 


r A CONFUSED and insecure world, one of the things you 
can never lose is that which is stored in the mind—not in 
the bank—a hedge against inflation that no blind economic 
course can liquidate. Your interest in art comes under this 
heading, and since we humans are gregarious creatures, you 
probably have a friend who shares your pleasure. Perhaps an 
effective means of cementing this common interest is a gift of 
Tue Art Dicest for Christmas. The spirit behind the gift 
will be brought to the attention of your friend long after 
the Yuletide tree has lost its needles. Appropriate Christmas 
cards, carrying your name, will be sent. 

Inserted in this issue of THe Art Dicest is a Christmas 
subscription blank. Won’t you use it to make wider the circle 
of art appreciation in America. You will be making a double- 
edged gesture of good will—a_ gift to your friend and a gift 
to the Dicest. 


A Statement ef Policy 


ne SO OFTEN. the tenor of your “letters-to-the-editor” 
seems to call for a restatement of my editorial policy. 
For example, lately an increasihg number of readers have 
accused the Dicest of being a Devil’s Advocate for Modern- 


ism, of ignoring conservative painting in favor of abstrac- 


tions. The only explanation I can find for this feeling is that 
art in America is continuing to bear left of center, in direct 
opposition to the rightist trend in national politics. For, on 
its own, the Dicest plays no favorites—beyond the fact that 
we believe there is good modern art and there is bad modern 
art, just as there is good and bad conservative painting. 

But just because a picture appears in the, DicEst, it does 
not follow that we have placed on its san@ified frame the seal 
of good painting. It is there primarily ~itecause it is in the 
news of that particular fortnight, for the’ Dicest is and al- 
ways will be a News Magazine of Art—with the accent on the 
first syllable. Perhaps the particular painting you dislike 
won an important prize (like the Pepsi-Cola Deutsch). or 
was purchased by a public museum (like most any Max 
Weber). :; 

It is only when the critics affiliated with the Dicest “cover” 
an exhibition that the element of individual preference enters: 
then they are instructed to select the most significant exhibit 
that best illustrates that particular artist’s talent. How well 
they succeed is proved by the fact that their selections so 
frequently reappear in the news. 

If you want to read only about those art events you know 
and approve, there are periodicals that will cause you no 
irritation—either as modern or conservative, But, if you want 
an unbiased report of what is happening in art in your time. 
the Dicest supplies ammunition for attack or armor plate 
for defense. Not knowing what the other side means will 
never win an argument. Because I consider Grant Wood’s 
Daughters of American Revolution a great satirical docu- 
ment and Picasso’s Guernica the misspent abortion of a crea- 
tive mind, has nothing to do with the fact that both of these 
paintings have appeared three times in the Dicest. Each time 
they were in the news. Perhaps it bears repeating: the 
Dicest does not paint the pictures; it merely reports them. 
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Sand in the Ostrich’s Eye 


HEN SOMEBODY MURDERS somebody else in New York 
City, Mr. Hearst’s Journal American sends its most 
expert leg-men to the scene; when somebody decides to pull 
a strike in New York City, the liberal Post and PM call on 
their most eloquent labor commentators. Not so when art 
breaks into the news. Here is where the right and the left 
meet on the ground of common ignorance. None of the three 
considers art important enough to employ a by-line writer, 
as they would for a horse race or prize fight. Therefore, it is 
not exactly startling when anyone of the three newspapers 
fumbles an art story—such as the Journal American’s current 
campaign against the State Department’s modern collection. 
Ignoring entirely the fact that several foreign governments 
requested Washington to send abroad an exhibition that 
would stress modernism, the Journal American has embarked 
upon a crusade against communism, King George and Texas 
turkeys. It would be amusing if Mr. Hearst’s caption writers 
had not worked so hard exhuming all the hoary cliches that 
prevailed before Cézanne, Mondrian and Archipenko changed 
the lines of your automobile, the design of your linoleum 
and the shape of your beer bottles. More or less, it all sums 
up to sand in the eye of the proverbial ostrich. 

It was not always thus with the Hearst daily or the New 
York Post. Once Margaret Breuning, Malcolm Vaughan and 
my father served on the American; Breuning and Jerome 
Klein also did excellent work for the paper Alexander Hamil- 
ton founded, but is now vagabonding with Vanderbilt (Corne- 
lius) to the exclusion of art. 

Perhaps Hearst’s attack on the State Department would 
carry more weight in the art world if the man who bought a 
Spanish monastery and 15 wooden virgins of the 15th century 
thought art worthy of the salary of a full-time critic. 


Banned in Boston, Ltd. 


ee WITHIN the Anglo-Saxon soul is the tendency to 

mind thy neighbor’s business, Most frequently the scene 
of this outcropping of our puritanical inheritance, grounded 
in the bog of sanctimonious conceit, is the noble city of 
Boston. The phrase, “Banned in Boston,” has become almost 
standard nomenclature in literary and dramatic circles—it is 
rumored that playwrights actually pray that the Watch and 
Ward Society will parlay their success by making Boston 
ridiculous. Suing Mayor James F. Curley for defamation of 
motive is beating a cheap path to the box-office. 

Latest manifestation of this making a civic ass of yourself 
is Fall River banning from its newsstands the tenth anniver- 
sary issue of Life magazine. 

It seems that two reproductions illustrating rustic romance 
—Noon by Doris Lee and Lovers in the Cornfield by Angelo 
di Benedetto—aroused the ire of the Fall River chief of 
police. This was not the way youth conducted itself in the 
Southeastern District of Massachusetts and allied chiefs of 
police were instructed to banish Life under penalty of fine 
or both. 








To quote Douglas Gilbert of the World-Telegram: “No 
age has a copyright on damn fools.” 
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WING HOWARD 
ADOLF HALLMAN 
RUSSELL VEIT 


FERARGIL 


63 East 57th St., N. Y. 22 








PAINTINGS BY 


GUY PENE DU BOIS 
To Dec. 7 


CHRISTMAS 
EXHIBITION 


Dec. 9 - Jan. 4 


KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES 
Rolls Royce Bldg., 32 E. 57 St. 
New York 





Engravings and Oils @ December 1-15 


LETTERIO CALAPAI 


GEORGE BINET 
GALLERY 67 EAST 57 
i 47 Small Sculptures 
on view at 


The American British Art Center 
44 W. 56, N.Y.C. Dec. 11-28 





AMERICAN SCULPTORS 


Suggest to the State Dept. 
and the Public 


ALVENA V. SECKAR 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 
Featuring Coal Area Scenes 


DECEMBER 14, 1946-JANUARY 5, 1947 


PITTSBURGH ARTS & CRAFTS CENTER 
Shady and Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


Reinforcements 


Sm: Through an article published by 
Arthur Millier in the Los Angeles Times, 
I learned of your stand on the subject of 
the Nazi Art Treasures. To my mind it is 
a wonderful idea to send them on a tour, 
proceeds to go to the hungry children of 
Germany, who are certainly as guiltless 
and as hungry as any other children. 
Maybe the pictures shouldn't strictly have 
been brought here but as they are, your 
plan seems excellent, and I hope the many 
people who must feel as I do are writing 
to tell you so. 

—EVELYN Scott, Pacific Palisades. 


Ed.: As far as we know, the German 
masterpieces are still being air-conditoned 
in Washington. Too much talk, not enough 
action. 


Art’s Step-Child 
Sm: From original concept to final fin- 
ish, sincere sculpture leaves little time 
for publicity seeking. But art’s step-child 
does feel the need of mention of accom- 
plishment, provided the work is deserving 
of such mention. We enjoy our DIGEST, 
usually concur with your candid and ener- 

getic editorials. 
—PavuLa Rowrer, San Diego. 


The Cup That Cheers 
Str: 1 wish someone could explain to 
me why, from East to West, any discus- 
sion of art by artists or art lovers is al- 
ways prefaced by drinking. Is art not a 
fit topic for sober men? 
—H. Hatir, Dallas. 


To Love and Live With 
Stir: This is just to let you know that 
art here in the sticks is still flourishing— 
that is, the good, clean straightforward 
kind of art that folks like to look at. 
What with Pepsi-Cola shows and their ilk 
taking the headlines these days, I want 
to raise at least one small voice for those 
paintings people actually like to buy and 
live with. Yes, there is an art in America 
that is of and for the vast throng of peo- 
ple to whom modernism, so popular with 
present-day critics, is only a babel in the 
wilderness of aesthetic degeneration. We 
know this, for we have proved it in 10 
years of providing good art for the peo- 
ple around Fillmore. 
—Mrs, LAWRENCE HINCKLEY, 
The Artists’ Barn, Fillmore, Cal. 


MILC 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


PEREIRA 


ACA 





THE NATIONAL 
ARTS CLUB 


15 Gramercy Park, New York 


Seni 
kd, Tb 


Opening December 4, 1946, 8 P.M. 
Admission $1.00 


Through December 7, | to 10 P.M. 


Admission Free 


ATTRACTIVE 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Paintings and Sculpture 
Jewelry, Antique Textiles, Books, 
Linens, Flower Arrangements 


Continuous Entertainment by 
Distinguished Artists 


MAIL ORDERS WELCOMED 


PAINTINGS By 
Louis di Valentin 


UNTIL DEC, 7 


WATERCOLORS By 


Wm. F. C. Ewing 


AND 


Richard A. Kimball 


OPENING DEC. 9 


GALLERIES 
108 W. 57 ST. 





EXHIBITION BY 


ZOLTAN 


SEPESHY 


THROUGH DECEMBER 9 


MIDTOWN 


GALLERIES 
605 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


A. D. GRUSKIN, Dir. 


(between 57th & 58th Sts.) 










THE EVOLUTION OF 
A PAINTER 


GALLERY 
61-63 E. 57, N. Y. 
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By Arthur Millier walls behind the foyer. A supplement- 

THE EXHIBITION OF 43 PICTURES by ary display of Dutch, Flemish and 

Peter Paul Rubens (1577-1640) and An- Spanish 17th century art occupies two 
thony Van Dyck (1599-1641) which Wil- adjoining galleries. 

liam R. Valentiner, director consult- The Holy Family with Sts. John and 

ant, assembled and opened at Los An- #lizabeth, lent by Julius Weitzner, New 

geles Museum Nov. 19 for one month, York, is the first painting the visitor 


includes loans from 13 museums, 12 _ gees. It has about everything that spells 
private collectors and 18 art dealers. Rubens. 















The Rubens section is the largest dis- Four large Biblical pictures have 
play of his work yet presented in this places of honor in the foyer. The Trib- 
hemisphere . ute Money, lent by the M. H. De Young 





The setting for the larger works is Museum, San Francisco, exemplifies 
sumptuous and in the period. They are Rubens’ power to dramatize human 
installed in the 80 foot-square foyer, an types by draftsmanship and by model- 
Italian Renaissance hall faced with ling with opposed warm and cool colors. 
travertine. Its four wide entrances are His Christ recalls the excerpt from 
supported by massive columns between Juvenal which the Y.M.C.A. uses as its 
which hangings of royal purple velvet slogan—“A healthy mind in a healthy 
form backgrounds for the more color- body’—and which Rubens had carved 















ful paintings. over the door of his workshop in Ant- 
Smaller pictures occupy a regular’ werp. 
gallery. Others hang on travertine The Holy Family with St. Francis, 






Elevation of the Cross: RuBENS. Lent by Toronto Art Gallery 
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December |, 1946 


RUBENS IN Los ANGELES. Left to Right—The Archduke Albert, lent by Silberman Galleries. The 
Nativity, lent by Erick W. Bergmann. The Archduchess Isabella, lent by Silberman Galleries. 


Los Angeles Stages Important Review of Rubens and Van Dyck 


of which two other replicas are known, 
comes from the Fine Arts Gallery, San 
Diego. The Holy Family with-a Dove, 
lent by Frederick Mont, New York, has 
an Italian-style Madonna, and shows 
Rubens’ extraordinary power of trans- 
lating muscular reality into composi- 
tional form. St. John plucks wing feath- 
ers from the dove to the amusement of 
the very human sacred family. 


The Annunciation, lent by Paul 
Graupe, New York, a tall, arched wall 
painting of Rubens’ late maturity, has 
the show’s loveliest color. The Virgin 
turns from her devotions as the mus- 
cular angel flies down. His gold cape 
and the red bed-canopy provide the ma- 
jor colors but pale violet and light 
blue tints and the undulating rhythms 
suggest that Rubens may have seen El 
Grecos while on ambassadorial service 
in Spain. A cat sleeping by a sewing 
basket gives the Flemish homey touch. 

Van Dyck’s full length portraits of 
George Hay, Second Earl of Kinnoul 
and of Lucy, Countess of Carlisle, who 
both figured in the tragic fate of 
Charles I, were lent by Duveen Bros., 
and flank The Annunciation. They epi- 
tomize Van Dyck as portraitist supreme 
of England’s Cavaliers. The earl is ring- 
leted, blue-eyed, armoured and lan- 
guid. Lucy has brains, beauty and a 
wonderful dress of heavy, blue silk. 
There are red curtains, of course, and 
Lucy poses before a massive column 
identical with those in the museum’s 
foyer where she is displayed. 

Besides Van Dyck’s sensitive Portrait 
of a Goldsmith from the St. Louis City 
Art Museum and the Portrait of a 
Young Couple (probably Jacob Jor- 
daens and his wife) from the Boston 
Museum ,the foyer boasts several roy- 


[Please turn to page 31] 
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Rural Scene: BERTHA DE HELLENBRANTH 
Awarded Audubon Gold Medal 


Refreshments: FREDERIC WHITAKER 
Watercolor Purchase Award ($200) 


Rooftops: ARMIN LANDECK 
Awarded Elkin Print Prize ($100) 
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Audubon Artists Open 
Seven-Tent Show 


THe AUDUBON ArRTISTs Group, which in five 
years of mushroom expansion has become 
one of the largest performing art societies 
on the national scene, opened its 5th An- 
nual of paintings, prints and sculpture on 
Nov. 24—in seven galleries simultaneously, 
for continuous viewing through Dec. 15. 


There are 594 works by nearly as many 
artists in the exhibition—too many to di- 
gest even if they were all housed under 
one spacious roof. And when the visitor 
must travel from the American Academy of 
Arts & Letters (155th St. & B’way), where 
the largest group is displayed, to six 57th 
Street galleries (ACA, Ferargil, Kennedy, 
Newcomb-Macklin, Newhouse and Arthur 
U. Newton) impressions are even more dif- 
ficult to sort. A better idea would have 
been to split the annual into two or more 
parts according to medium, as is practised 
by the National Academy. As it is now, 
familiar and new works, by familiar and 
strange names crowd one past the other 
sans time or space for proper evaluation of 
idea and style. 


As to the range of style in the exhibition 
—an explanation is found in the credo of 
the Audubon Artists, printed in the exhibi- 
tion catalogue: “We believe in artistic lib- 
eralism, shunning equally the irresponsibles 
of the extreme left and the reactionism 
of the extreme right, offering offense to 
none and subservience to none, but with 
respect and encouragement for all who 
strive for solid progress.” 


On the whole, this middle-of-the-road ap- 
proach has been maintained, although there 
are far more nods to the right than to 
the left. 

Taken group by group, the two-room se- 
lection of oils at A.C..A. is consistently best, 
with good examples by Louis di Valentin, 
Revington Arthur, Harry Sternberg, Lena 
Gurr, Franz Lerch, Mervin Jules, David 
Burliuk, Herman Maril, Sueo Serisawa and 
others. Happily encountered were paintings 
by a group of artists unfamiliar to us: a 
distinguished semi-abstract by Sperry An- 
drews; Milkman’s Serenade, an attempt that 
just falls short of its aim by Stanley Black; 
an appealing.portrait of a child by Joseph 
Gualtiere; a vivid view of France, 1945, by 
Anthony Vaiksnoras, a fine-textured, deep- 
toned abstract by E. Serge Trubach and 
Industry by Kenneth G. Nack. 

It is in the much larger group of oils at 
the American Academy that the shortcom- 
ings of such an ambitious exhibition are 
highlighted. Here even performances seen 
and admired before seem to lose vitality 
and succumb to the dulling influence: of 
uninspired neighbors. And when peak per- 
formances are encountered they are rarely 
on view for the first time. Among the first- 
rate pictures noted here are works by 
Gladys Rockmore Davis, Doris Rosenthal, 
Henry Botkin, Sol Wilson, Carl Gaertner, 
Everett Spruce, Henry Billings and Joseph 
Di Martini. 

Other good oils scattered along 57th 
Street showrooms are signed by Alex Re- 
dein, Lewis Daniel, Briggs Dyer, Sigmund 
Kozlow, Miron Sokole, Ferdinand Warren, 
Jean Liberte, Dorothy Sherry and M. A. 
Rasko, among others. 

As observed in last year’s Audubon an- 
nual the watercolor group—hung primarily 
at the American Academy—is disappoint- 
ing because’ of its emphasis on competence 


[Please turn to page 28] 
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The Actors: 


Max BECKMANN (Triptych). On View at the Buchholz Gallery 


Max Beckmann Symbolizes “The Actors” in Puzzling Triptych 


FIVE OF THE Six huge and forceful 
triptychs that have become Max Beck- 
mann’s specialty are now in this coun- 
try, the latest of which, painted while 
the artist was for the second time un- 
der the thumb of the Nazis in occupied 


Audubon Prizewinners 

Awarded by three and four-mem- 
ber juries of artists in the various 
mediums at the annual exhibition of 
the Audubon Artists are: 

Oils: Audubon Artists Gold Medal 
of Honor, Berthe de Hellebranth; 5th 
Annual $500 award, to Arthur M. 
Kraft; $250 Engel Award, to Sig- 
mund Menkes; Emy Herzfeld $100 
Award for most original non - ab- 
stract, to Ann Esher Jaffe; A. I. 
Friedman $100 Award for oil in mod- 
ern manner, to Ted Egri; Newhouse 
$100 Memorial Award for traditional 
oil to Maurice Sievan; Fred Ludwig 
$100 Award for oil by Pennsylvania 
artist to Walter Emerson Baum. 

Watercolors: Audubon Gold Medal 
of Honor to Dong Kingman; 1st $300 
Watercolor Award, to Elena de Hel- 
lebranth; Anonymous’ Purchase 
Award to be selected by donor, to 
Tore Asplund; 5th Annual Water- 
color Award, to Hardie Gramatky; 
Homer $200 Watercolor Purchase 
Award, to be selected by donor, to 
Frederic Whitaker; Klein Memorial 
Award, to Antonio Martino. 

Black and White: Audubon Gold 
Medal of Honor, to Carl M. Schul- 
theis; Sarah Elkin $100 Memorial 
Award for best drawing or print, to 
Armin Landeck; 5th Annual $100 
Black and White Award for a draw- 
ing or print, to Dorothy Dehner. 
Sculpture awards will be made later. 
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Holland, is now on exhibition at the 
Buchholz Gallery along with a couple 
of older canvases and almost 30 new 
watercolors, drawings and lithographs. 
Beckmann seems to have fared better 
than most of his fellow-countrymen 
whom Hitler branded “degenerate,” for 
he not only escaped to Amsterdam in 
1937 but even managed to find the ma- 
terials and will to work during the 
occupation. 

The famous German Expressionist’s 
symbolism in the new triptych isn’t 
clear to anyone, probably, except the 
artist himself, and he hasn’t chosen to 
divulge his intentions. However, I can’t 
see that it matters much, as it is a 
powerful piece of work which stimu- 
lates the spectator’s imagination to 
form his own interpretation. To me, 
The Actors is largely a modern version 
of a medieval morality play, with a 


crowned hero, Hamlet-like (an inter- 
esting version of Beckmann’s many self- 
portraits), inexorably impelled to self- 
destruction. Fascinating detail requires 
more than the usual amount of look- 
ing and thinking—the half-hidden faces 
of Greed, Tragedy, Mystery, the be- 
nign and the malevolent. It is hard and 
soft, hot and cold, sensitive and brutal 
all at the same time. 

A highly subjective painting, one feels 
that the artist has observed the whirl- 
pool from its vortex rather than from 
the outside. 

Physically, color is toned down, more 
subtle in relations that contribute much 
toward integrating the composition. The 
black outlines, while still much in evi- 
dence, are less bold and slashing, and 
even on occasion turn a trick toward 
modeling and three-dimensionality. 
(Through Dec. 7.)—Jo GIBBS 


Newark Presents Art Owned in Jersey 


THE DIRECTORS OF THE NEWARK MUvU- 
SEUM had a fine idea when they decided 
to organize a series of exhibitions de- 
voted to works of art owned by New 
Jersey residents. In the first presenta- 
tion of the series, on view at the mu- 
seum through November, visitors stu- 
died a large selection of American folk 
art and 18th and 19th century paint- 
ing, together with European paintings 
of the last two centuries, all loaned by 
31 neighbors. 

Ancestral portraits drew major at- 
tention in this large showing and in- 
cluded Mrs. John (Rachel Cox) Stevens 
painted by Gilbert Stuart, loaned by 
Archibald S. Alexander; James Gore 
King of Highwood by Trumbell, loaned 
by Joseph Larocque, Jr., Portrait of 
Thomas Lewis by Copley, loaned by 
Lewis M. L. Austin Johnson; The Wash- 


ington Family by Edward Savage, prob- 
ably painted in New York in 1789, and 
Gilbert Stuart’s Portrait of Mrs. Ann 
Stow, painted in 1802 and a companion 
to his portrait in the National Gallery. 

Other important American paintings 
were George Caleb Bingham’s Raftsmen 
Playing Cards, formerly in the Garvan 
Collection of Yale University, loaned 
by Mrs. Paul Moore and Julius Brutus 
Stearns’ The Adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, which was used as the basis for 
the 1937 U.S. three cents postage stamp. 


Museums Buy Warren 

Museums purchased two paintings 
from Ferdinand Warren’s first one-man 
show, held recently at the Milch Gal- 
leries. The pictures are Albatross, 
bought by Brooklyn, and Gentle Breeze, 
bought by the Butler Museum. 
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Half Nude: RoBERT PHILIPP 


Philipp Reveals Other Sides of His Talent 


THIS YEAR, Robert Philipp has flower still-life and multi-figured genre. 
achieved a welcome change-of-pace, in In approach his styles vary from the 
his one-man show at the Grand Central thin, sketchy, gouache-on-canvas Studio 
Art Galleries (57th St. Branch). Only to the heavily pigmented, slashed-in 
two or three of his familiar charming Waiter-Champagne. Then there is a 
ladies appear, only two nudes. The art- piece of pure French Impressionism, 
ist has mixed his shots well with sorties Tavern on the Green No. 1, which is 
into landscape, uninhabited interiors, expertly controlled in arrangement of 
















































































Gordon Grant has forgotten more about ships and sea-lore than most sailors will 
ever know. He also knows a great deal about watercolor. Both facts are being 
ably demonstrated at the Grand Central Art Galleries (Vanderbilt Ave.), through 
December 17, by an exhibition of twenty-six pictures, mostly of small sailing 
vessels and New England fishing villages. As usual, the show will be a sell-out, 
judging from present indications. Back Harbor, reproduced below, is typical.—A. L. 




































































































































































both form and color, but with gaiety 
and freedom. 

Most interesting in this show, per- 
haps, are Philipp’s two paintings of 
genre—Last of the Red Hot Mammas 
and Waiter-Champagne. The bold dash 
of their execution, recalling Luks and 
Bellows, is cogent with the spirit of the 
subjects. A caricaturesque distortion 
in drawing adds variety, but it must 
be noted that the first mentioned can- 
vas is not entirely successful in compo- 
sition. 

An excellent Half-Nude is possibly 
the high point in quality. Philipp’s well- 
known lyricism is here combined with 
a sureness of accent. An attractive 
palette and sound drawing give founda- 
tion to these variations. Through De- 
cember 7. 


—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Art by Lot 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES totaling 
100 items were awarded the lay mem- 
bership of the Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries at the annual drawing, held Nov. 
14 at the close of the 24th Annual 
Founder’s Exhibition. Anita Loos, au- 
thor of the current stage hit, Happy 
Birthday, presided over the drawing for 
order of choice. 


This year a unique problem faced 
the gallery when member S. A. Atkin- 
son, mayor of Texarkana, Ark., failed 
to send in his list of choices at the 
specified time. After an exchange of 
telegrams the mayor, unfamiliar with 
the works shown here, left his choice 
of a painting to the gallery. Came the 
drawing and as happens in such cases 
Mr. Atkinson’s name came up first. In 
order to continue the drawing the gal- 
lery had to make a quick decision which 
they did by awarding him a painting 
by one of their most popular artists, 
Hovsep Pushman . 

New owners of the first 25 works 
selected by members, who pay $350 
annually for the privilege, are: 


Hovsep Pushman, Dry Rose Leaves, won by 
S. A. Atkinson. 

Ernest Albert, A Cold Day, won by George § 
Armstrong. 

Andrew Winter, Surf at Gull Rock, won by Mount 
Holyoke College. 

John Lavalle, Portrait, won by John S. Casey. 

Wayman Adams, Portrait, won by Mrs. Jansen 
Noyes. 

Aldro T. Hilbard, Woodland Stream, won by Mas- 
sachusetts State College. 

Clarence Carter, Song of the Cicada, won by Jame-= 
G. Hanes. 
Jessie Arms Botke, White Peacocks and Blue De! 
phinium, won by Mr. & Mrs. Louis W. Hill. 
F. Julia Bach, Garden Roses, won by Mr. & Mrs 
W. L. Clayton. 

Gordon Grant, Sea Traffic, won by Mr. & Mrs 
Charles F. Gulick. 

William R. Leigh, Apprehension, won by I. B. M 
Country Club. 

Raymond P. R. Neilson, Portrait, won by Mrs 
Jennie W. Miesse. 

Roy Brown, Summer Morning, won by W. S 
Fulton. 

Frederick J. Waugh, Sea Mists, won by W. §S 
Oberfelder. 

C. Ivar Gilbert. Fairy-Like Stream, won by Mr 
& Mrs. Fred S. Markham. 

Ivan G. Olinsky., Portrait, won by W. S. Gifford 

Paul King, Along the Medernien, won by Arthur 
V. Davis. 

Carl Wuermer, Winter Afternoon, won by Thomas 
J. Watson. 

Bruce Crane, Last Leaves, won by Don G. Gardner 

Howard Chandler Christy, Portrait, won by Wal 
ter M. Baker. 

Marian P. Sloane, The Brook, Vt., won by Robert 
C. Stanley. 

Galed Gesner, Bayberries, won by Mr. & Mrs 
Ernest W. Reid. 

Gene Alden Walker, Portrait, won by Mr. W. L 
Conwell. 

Jerry Farnsworth, Portrait, won by John J 
Raskob. 

Harriet Frishmuth, Dancers, won by Mrs How 
ard W. McAteer. 

Margaret Fitzhugh Browne, Portrait, won by 
Charles Almy. 

Priscilla Roberts. P/easant, won by Oliver H 
Payne 
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Design in Movement 


PAINTINGS BY LOUIS DI VALENTIN, at 
the Milch Galleries, produce an imme- 
diate impression of fluent color pat- 
terns and rhythmic design. Longer view- 
ing reveals the soundness of the plastic 
forms of his canvases and their care- 
fully considered incorporation in design. 
The fact that this artist has been a 
practicing sculptor may account for the 
surety of his modeling of figures, for 
they all possess a sculptural solidity. 

Solo is an outstanding example of di 
Valentin’s richness of palette and con- 
veyance of rhythmic movement. The 
richness of textures of the costumes and 
the skillful pattern of light accentuate 
these vital figures. In the group of men 
gathered about a round table, in Dice, 
each figure is given a special bodily 
gesture, yet the whole circling band is 
held to unified composition. This sense 
of movement, unfettered in itself, yet 
controlled by firmness of design marks 
all the work including the intricate 
Summer Concert. 

The bathers grouped around a picnic 
lunch in Outing and the cluster of ballet 
dancers, clothed and partly-clothed in 
Backstage, are typical of di Valentin’s 
ability to model forms and place them 
in effective relations. Escape, a man 
gazing at a bottle, and Anticipation 
have rather sentimental undertones, but 
that may be forgiven in the imagina- 
tive presentations and able brushwork. 
The exhibition will continue until De- 
cember 7.—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Alexander Kruse Teaches 


Alexander Kruse, painter, lithograph- 
er, etcher and art critic, has joined the 
teaching staff of the Master Institute of 
United Arts at the Riverside Museum. 
The course consists of studio workshop 
practice five nights a week, with criti- 
cism on Mondays and Fridays. Kruse, 
former art critic of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, is also a member of the faculty 
of the Brooklyn Museum Art School. 





Lynch Family: JOSEPH HIRSCH 


Joseph Hirsch Deepens His Aesthetic Power 


IN 1942 JosEPH HIRSCH had two si- 
multaneous one-man shows, one at As- 
sociated American Artists and another 
at the Museum of Modern Art, estab- 
lishing his reputation as an exceedingly 
talented painter of people in a realistic 
style. Came the war, and Hirsch’s dra- 
matic pictures of soldiers appeared in 
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many of the better war posters and 
bond advertisements. The artist, in the 
meantime, was off to the various fronts 
as combat artist-correspondent. Now, 
four years later, Hirsch is holding an- 
other exhibition at the Triple A gal- 
lery, revealing what effect intimate 
association with war can have on an 
artist. 

Hirsch has changed, and for the bet- 
ter. While retaining his single-minded 
interest in people as dramatic protago- 
nists, he has refined and personalized 
his means of projecting that drama. Al- 
though his credo rejects “the modish 
or precious quality, which delights the 
eye and shuts the mind,” his new paint- 
ings may be enjoyed for their “pure 
painting” qualities in color, texture and 
abstract composition, although these 
remain subsidiary to the crux of his 
credo: “The aesthetic power and time- 
lessness of great painting comes from 
grasping the big, simple truths of the 
living world in which the artist func- 
OMB. 


A previous tendency toward mere il- 
lustration is contradicted in Lynch 
Family; an earlier over-occupation with 
backgrounds is negated in Command 
Performance. 


Simple compositions of 1, 2, or 3 fig- 
ures command their allotted space with 
dramatic sovereignty. Entirely a paint- 
er of people, this artist limns their joys 
and sorrows or sometimes the quiet dig- 
nity of their little lives, which, through 
Hirsch’s eyes, don’t seem little at all. 
He neither glorifies nor condescends. 
(Through December 7.) 


—ALONZO LANSFORD. 








































Tour of Inspection, Bikini: RALSTON CRAWFORD 


Crawford Interprets the Bikini Blast 


Ir 1s A FAR cry from the Victorian 
painter’s ivory tower to Ralston Craw- 
ford’s participation as artist-spectator 
of the atomic fate that recently was 
Bikini’s. Of particular interest is the 
fact that those in authority chose a 
painter of the abstract to graphically 
record for a possible posterity the ef- 
fects realized by man’s impious excur- 
sions into the unknown. It is altogether 
right, in this observer’s opinion, that 
an artist so much a part of his time and 
period, creatively, should have been 
called upon to record his reactions to 
the catastrophic maelstrom produced 
by contemporary thinkers in the realm 
of physics. 

Of his recording, now on view at the 
Downtown Gallery, it can only be said 
that he came, he saw, and digested. The 
resultant impressions, eight in number, 
will affect the beholder in exact equa- 
tion to his response to Ralston Craw- 
ford’s ability to precis and synthesize 
his reaction. 

Beginning with 


Seaplane Take-Off, 


Explosion: RALSTON CRAWFORD 


in which blues have effectively set a 
mood, through Test Able, a dramatic 
yet restrained interpretation of the ex- 
plosion itself, to U.S.S. Nevada, with its 
uncompromising oranges and blacks, to 
Tour of Inspection, Bikini, that, despite 
its abstract approach manages to con- 
vey to the sensitive beholder the feel- 
ing of devastation resulting from our 
Twentieth Century descent into a hell 
beyond the dreams of a Hieronymus 
Bosch, these are valid, sober reactions 
to a tremendous experience as strained 
through Crawford’s personality. 

In closing, it seems only fair to let 
Ralston Crawford speak: “Destruction 
is one of the dominant characteristics 
of our time. These pictures constitute 
a comment on destruction. They most 
certainly do not explain the atomic 
bomb, nor do they give quantitative in- 
formation about the ships. They refer 
to these facts. They refer in paint sym- 
bols to the blinding light of the blast, 
to its color, and mostly to its devastat- 
ing character as I saw it in Bikini La- 
goon. However, it is futile to look for 
illustrative value in each detailed area. 
My purpose has been to convey ideas 
and feelings in a formal sequence, and 
not reproduce nature.” 

Of those who object to abstract sym- 
bols, one might ask, “How would you 
paint an atomic blast?” (Exhibition 
continues to Dec. 21.)—BEN WOLF. 


Robinson to Retire 


After sixteen years of distinguished 
teaching service in Colorado, first as 
director of the Broadmoor Art Academy, 
and, since its founding, director of the 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, an- 
nouncement comes that Boardman Rob- 
inson will retire as head of the latter 
institution at the end of the Spring 
term. For reasons of health he wishes 
to seek lower altitudes and less strenu- 
ous work, probably around Carmel, Cali- 
fornia. In October, Robinson’s long and 
outstanding career as a painter and 
illustrator was reviewed in a_note- 
worthy exhibition at the Kraushaar 
Galleries, 


The Apocalypse 


AN EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS by Andre 
Girard opens the season at the Bignou 
Gallery. This artist’s series, The Sta- 
tions of the Cross, shown at this gal- 
lery two years ago, made deep impres- 
sion for its translation of religious sub- 
jects in modern idiom. The present ex- 
hibition is concerned with the theme of 
the Apocalypse, completely represent- 
ing the Revelation to St. John, on 
Patmos, from his first vision, through 
the culminating horrors of war and 
plagues to the Last Judgement and the 
final dazzling vision of Paradise. 

No artist has previously presented 
this series in its entirety. Diirer’s fa- 
mous Four Horses of the Apocalypse, 
and a number of Blake’s works con- 
cerned with special features of this 
tremendous epic are only fragments of 
the apocalyptic vision. Girard possesses 
the ability to employ a fundamental 
and universal symbolism that conveys 
its meaning with awesome clarity. Like 
Blake, he moves us by his evocation of 
vast, elemental forces, the internal vi- 
sion made articulate and convincing 
through his fearsome imagery. 

Much of the richness and expressive 
power of the paintings comes from the 
use of light and color. The heavens 
seem to open with a supernal radiance 
through which forms are seen in a 
shimmering refulgence. In the four 
panels of the horses, the animals ap- 
pear to spring from sheets of flame. 

It is impossible to follow the sequence 
of these twenty-nine paintings, but 
each one is an imaginative recasting 
of this mysterious book of visionary 
prophecy. In the terrible conceptions 
of war and plagues, there is an inescap- 
able sense of the holocaust through 
which the world has just passed. A 
Beast Rose Up Out of the Sea; The 
Waters Became Blood; Every Living 

[Please turn to page 30] 


I beheld another beast coming up 
out of the earth: ANDRE GIRARD 
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Eloquence of Sepeshy 


ZOLTAN SEPESHY, now exhibiting at 
the Midtown Galleries, has forsaken 
his favorite medium of tempera for that 
of gouache on canvas. This departure 
is a felicitous. one, for the clarity of 
hues and acuteness of definition of tem- 
pera are fully atoned for by the in- 
creased richness of the artist’s palette. 

Sepeshy’s work has always suggest- 
ed a cerebral approach; the solution of 
intricate problems of organization suc- 
cessfully solved has often appeared to 
be his first consideration. He still seems 
to delight in surmounting almost un- 
surmountable difficulties of holding 
multitudinous details into unified ex- 
pression. But a latent emotion warms 
the recent paintings, subordinating me- 
ticulous veracity of objective statement 
to the esthetic response to subject. 

The artist’s flair for decorative de- 
sign, in which each detail contributes 
to the totality of impression, makes it- 
self felt in such a canvas as Against 
the Sun, yet in this handsome painting 
there is still the explicitness and as- 
sertiveness that have usually marked 
Sepeshy’s work. Boat House is carried 
out with a subtlety of color notes, a 
nicety of light patterns and delicate 
transitions from cool hues to-warm ones 
exquisitely related, that makes it the 
gem of the exhibition. 

The watercolors, free in their melt- 
ing fluency of brushing, arresting in 
their effective: mingling of light and 
color patterns are enchanting. Bay is 
an outstanding one, but all are infused 
with a beauty of rich color and a fervor 
of spontaneous expression that trans- 
lates the carefully observed objective 
world into an eloquence of imaginative 
creation. (Until Dec. 9.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


“Collectors” at the Brevoort 


“Collectors of American Art” an- 
nounce that the annual distribution of 
more than 700 works of art (including 
prints) will be held for members at 
the Brevoort Hotel, December 9, at 
7:30 p.m. At the same meeting mem- 
bers of the board will also be elected. 








The Stage Mortgage: EVERETT SHINN 


Nostalgic Memories of Everett Shinn 


EVERETT SHINN, indefatigable veteran 
of the almost legendary “Eight” is 
showing paintings, pastels and draw- 
ings celebrating the circus, stage and 
street, at the American- British Art 
Center in New York. It is difficult to 
view the resultant pictures with a pure- 
ly critical eye, so completely does his 
nostalgic world ensnare the beholder. 

Outstanding among the _ pantaloons 
cavorting through the Galleries is a 
large, masterfully composed The Flight 
of the Clowns, a top example of figure 
painting. An appealing character study 
of a “Joey” with his trained parrot, 
titled Polly's Clown is a chuckleful 
impression. Older members of the audi- 
ence will delight in The Stage Mort- 
gage, in which the artist has depicted 
a classically villainous villian ejecting 
the most decrepit old widow imaginable 
from her land, Paris—Out-of-Door (oil) 
is an atmospheric gem, while Storm 
in Luxembourg Gardens is notable for 
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the windswept illusion it creates. Sub- 
Treasury Steps is a lesson in design. 
Act From Back-Stage is a vigorous 
impression in oil, giving one the feeling 
that at this point in his long career 
Everett Shinn handles a brush. with the 
grace of an accomplished fencer. In- 
cluded also in -.the exhibition are 
sketches and drawings for the painter’s 
mural now in the bar of the Plaza Ho- 
tel,.in New York. They indicate clearly 
how close to Shinn’s heart is the 
memorabilia of the fin de siecle. 
—BEN WOLF. 


California Etchers Awards 


According to Secretary Surendorf, 
Californians “didn’t even show” in the 
awards of the 33rd Annual Exhibition 
of the California Society of Etchers, 
being held this month at Gump’s Gal- 
lery in San Francisco. The jury gave 
the two top awards to Hoosiers, Doel 
Reed and George Jo Mess, for. their 
aquatints, Storm in Mountains and 
Driftwood. Loraine Moore of Oklahoma 
City won the open award with another 
aquatint, Timaquana Road. 

Honorable mention went to Merritt 
Mauzey of Dallas for his lithograph, 
Invasion; associate print awards to 
Betty Parish of New York, Nicholas 
Comito of Brooklyn and Boyd Hanna 
of Pittsburgh. All winners were made 
members of the Society. 


San Francisco Women 


Prizes were. awarded as follows in the 
21st Annual of the San Francisco So- 
ciety of Women Artists, held last month 
at the San Francisco Museum: 

Florence Gulli Rossi, $100 for a crayon 
still life; Frieda Klussman, $100 for 
her oil, City; Claire Falkenstein, $100 
for her sculpture, Organic Form; Flor- 
ence Ingalsbe Tufts, $75 for her water- 
color, Monterey Boats; Geneve Sar- 
geant, $50 for her oil, Roses; Florence 
Walter, $50 for a bookbinding; Juliette 
Steele, $25 for her lithograph, Deacon’s 
Shay. 


ll 





Semiramis, fabulous and legendary warrior-queen and builder of ancient Babylon, 
has come to rest in Hawaii, were, doubtless, she is surrounded by as many flowers 
as master-craftsmen of Tournai wove about her in 1480. This unique Gothic tap- 
estry, one of the finest of its kind in existence, is the gift of the Charles M. and 
Anna C. Cook Trust in commemoration of both the twentieth anniversary of the 
Honolulu Academy of Arts and the birthday of its founder, Mrs. Cook. Formerly 
in the collection of Michel Manzi, Paris, it was bought through French & Company. 





Letter from Munich 


By Col. Francis S. Swett 


SOME GOOD can accompany evil—“it’s 
an ill wind” and that sort of thing—and 
the Nazi regime provided Munich with 
a modern art museum, Haus der 
Deutschen Kunst. It is a huge, two- 
story, marble neo-classic structure, sit- 
uated in the center of the city, at the 
west end of Prinzregenten Strasse, at 
the south edge of the Englischer Gar- 
ten. The building represents only half 
of the original plans; it was intended to 
construct a duplicate of it to the north, 
and join the two with an architectur- 
ally appropriate gallery. They didn’t get 
around to finish the job intended for 
one reason or another—one in par- 
ticular. 

The inexplicable fortunes of war 
spared the museum. Heaven only knows 
how, for almost everything else in the 
vicinity was well air-conditioned by the 
Allied Air Forces. Two comparatively 
small strips were knocked off near the 
top of the southeast end, and a stick 
of bombs that helped to rearrange Eng- 
lischer Garten rocked it about a bit, but 
the total damage to the museum was 
comparatively trivial. 

At the present time it houses three 
different activities—a show of XIV, XV, 
and XVI century Dutch and German 
paintings (more about this later), the 
American Military Government mess, 
and a large part of the Bavarian Ex- 
port Exposition. The Export show is a 
long story in itself. It is an exhibition 
of many of the commercial items Bava- 
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ria has the potential ability to produce 
—given the raw materials and the Al- 
lies go-ahead—and export orders are 
being accepted hopefully. 


The museum was projected by the 
Nazis to glorify the work of contem- 
porary Nazi artists. The present struc- 
ture was ready for use late in 1937, 
and in 1938 the first exhibition was 
held. They were broad minded about 
the affair, as the only requirement of 
the artist in submitting his work for 
consideration was that he have a defi- 
nite connection with the Nazi party. 
Any others lacked, per se, the artistic 
ability to play ball in that league. The 
rest of the world had yet to learn how 
political loyalty, party membership, and 
nationality could enhance the abilities 
in composition, perspective, colors, and 
craftsmanship. 

The shows went great guns through 
1943. They didn’t lack contributors— 
could be it was one way of staying out 
of the army—as in 1939 seven hundred 
sixty-eight artists entered a total of 
1,322 items, and even in 1943 there were 
still 656 of the boys in there exhibiting 
1,141 pieces. They used all of the stand- 
ard media. All realism, of course; the 
Nazi scheme of things would tolerate 
no such foolishness as abstractionism, 
surrealism, and the like. 

As was to be expected, the artists 
paid due homage to the Nazi chiefs 
with busts and portraits. War was 
glorified, naturally. But there was a 
surprising latitude allowed in other 
subjects — landscapes, industrial sub- 


[Please turn to page 30] 


Vestigial Remnants 


AN EXHIBITION of watercolors, New- 
port Interiors and Gardens, by the Rus- 
sian artist Dobujinsky, has been ar- 
ranged by Marie Sterner at the gal- 
leries of French & Company. Curiously 
enough this showing brings to mind the 
words of an English poet. For as Robert 
Browning was passing through Paris he 
saw the announcement, “We shall soon 
lose a celebrated building.” Where- 
upon Browning wrote a poem com- 
memorating it, beginning, 

“No, for I'll save it... .” 


In a manner, this is what Dobujinsky 
had accomplished for these Newport 
palazzos that already begin to seem 
like vestigial remnants of a past age. 

Dobujinsky’s architectural knowledge 
of different phases of period design as 
evinced in his decors for ballet, theatre 
and opera both in Europe and America, 
stands him in good stead here. He has 
brought his fine craftsmanship and his 
thorough understanding of architectural 
structure to the depiction of these sub- 
jects, as a portraitist concentrates upon 
the character of his sitters. His discern- 
ment and taste are further revealed in 
the effective aspects he has selected of 
these interiors and gardens. He shows 
sweeping marble stairways with their 
filagreed balustrades, elaborate lustres 
gleaming from the gargantuan heights 
of ceilings, imposing details of furnish- 
ings set against panelled walls or lofty 
casements. Yet the effect is of elegance, 
rather than ostentation, the congruous 
framework of sumptuous living. (Until 
Dec. 7)—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Tentative Paintings 


Albert Freedberg, now exhibiting 
paintings at the Chinese Gallery, pref- 
aces his catalogue listing with a “tent- 
ative” explanation of his metaphysical 
approach to art. Tentative is a word 
wisely chosen, for his paintings suggest 
a groping toward expression, rather 
than realization. A professor of phi- 
losophy once said that if one had a 
clear idea of what he wanted to say, 
he would find the means to say it: that 
is, obscurity in statement is not due to 
profoundness of ideas, but confusion in 
them. 

Freedberg may be sincere, undoubt- 
edly is, in saying that his paintings are 
“dually strivings with and surrenders 
to the conjuror and permeator Time,” 
but this struggle or this magic are not 
perceptible in the work. The vagueness 
and incoherence of. the canvases are 
atoned for in some instances by inter- 
esting clashes of color and provocative 
patterns of line. But in the main, one 
must decide that occasionally painting, 
as language is often said to be, is here 
to conceal rather than to express 
thought. Metaphysics and mystery, and 
Bergson’s fourth dimension, Time, all 
have their place in pictorial art, but 
only if the artist can convince us of 
this appropriateness. (To Dec. 7.)—M. B. 


Dr. Morley Goes to Paris 


Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley, direc- 
tor of the San Francisco Museum of 
Art, has flown to Paris for two months 
of duty as a member of the Secretariat 
of the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization. 
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The Rugged Art of 
Texan Spruce 


OILS BY EVERETT SPRUCE, whose heart 
is indeed deep in Texas, are now to be 
seen at the Mortimer Levitt Gallery, in 
Manhattan. Artist Spruce again demon- 
strates his superb sense of organization 
and feeling for pigment in these power- 
ful depictions of his environment. 

Outstanding are a muted semi-ab- 
straction titled Fish and Bird and a dy- 
namic Big Tree. A compelling Forgot- 
ten Garden shows interesting planes 
through skillful utilization of the ruins 
of a garden wall. Powerful, but still 
not obvious, is the composition moti- 
vating Desert Plants. Landscape With 
Cows is remembered for the sweep of 
its panorama and for its rich earth 
colors pitted against a subtly muted 
green foreground. Not to be overlooked 
is the amusing dignity of a pompous 
Rooster. An exhibition that should ap- 
peal equally to artist and layman. 
Through December 13.—BEN WOLF. 


Screen Publicists’ Prizes 


Nine prizes in three categories were 
awarded in the exhibition of “The Screen 
Publicists in Art—1946,” held at the 
Barbizon-Plaza Galleries last month. A 
jury comprised of Henry Botkin, Dong 
Kingman, Lionel Reiss, Raphael Soyer 
and Paul Strand gave the first prize 
in oil, $100, to Fishing Smack Deck by 
Maurice Freedman. The second oil prize 
of $75 went to Leo Quanchi for Boy 
with Rooster, and the third prize of $50 
to Myron Mayers for Circa 1929. Hall- 
way by Alfred Ceike received honorable 
mention in the medium. 

The three watercolor prizes of $75, 
$50 and $25 went respectively to Ber- 
tram Goodman for his gouache, Scenic 
Railway; Sidney Kowaloff for Junkie 
and to Maurice Berezov for Grey Day— 
Provincetown. Five-year-old Selma Pa- 
piroff received honorable mention for 
her pastel Happy Birthday. 





Colorado Scene: FRANK MECHAU 


Denver Shows Rebels and a Native Son 


TwO MAJOR EXHIBITIONS overlapped 
last month at the Denver Art Museum, 
where homage was being paid to a cen- 
tury of trail blazers and to a native 
son. Some of the most famous modern 
works in America were gathered from 
museums and private collections for 
“Revolutionaries in Art 1846-1946,” with 
Duchamp’s Nude Descending the Stairs 
(Arensburg collection) heading the list. 

It is difficult to realize now that Cour- 
bet’s early painting was refused by the 
Paris Salon, and that even the gentle 
Corot created quite a stir in his day, 
but they merited inclusion along with 
more recently controversial canvases 
such as Van Gogh's Olive Trees (from 
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the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery), 
Kandinsky’s Improvisation (Solomon R. 
Guggenheim collection), Chirico’s Toys 
of a Philosopher (Soby collection), Rou- 
alt’s Old King (Carnegie Institute) and 
Dali’s Inventions of Monsters (Chicago 
Art Institute). 

Among the other distinguished visi- 
tors in Denver were Picasso’s Seated 
Woman 1927 (Museum of Modern Art), 
Carl Milles’ Unicorn and Rider (Cran- 
brook Academy), Severini’s Armoured 
Train (Leibman collection) and Fein- 
inger’s Old American Locomotive. 

* * aa 

Sharing the Denver Museum for the 
last two weeks in November, and con- 
tinuing until mid-December, is a me- 
morial exhibition of the work of the 
late Frank Mechau, who grew up in 
the heart of the Rocky Mountain region 
which he interpreted with such vigor 
during his all too brief career. Aside 
from the 45 paintings and 60 drawings 
in the show, admirers of Mechau’s art 
don’t have to travel too far to see an- 
other important aspect of his work, for 
in the Denver Fine Arts Library is his 
first important mural, Horses at Night. 


Henry Moore Arrives 


Henry Moore, England’s most famous 
modern sculptor, arrived on November 
29 on the SS. America—in time to help 
install his exhibition which will open 
at the Museum of Modern Art on De- 
cember 18. This largest show ever ac- 
corded a living British artist in this 
country will contain 60 sculptures in 
stone, wood, lead, bronze and concrete; 
50 drawings, about half from the fam- 
ous “shelter” series and two sculpture 
notebooks. It has been assembled in 
collaboration with the Art Institute of 
Chicago, the San Francisco Museum 
and the aid of the Arts Council of 
Great Britain, and is accompanied by 
a book on Moore's sculpture by James 
Johnson Sweeney. 






































Kerr Eby, Gone 


“T write in all humility of spirit, in 
the desperate hope that somehow it 
may be of use in the forlorn and seem- 
ingly hopeless fight against war. About 
the prints and drawings in this book 
I make no comment, save that they 
were made from the indelible impres- 
sions of war. They are not imaginary. 
I saw them. 

“I have been accused of being a paci- 
fist. Just what constitutes a pacifist is 
rather vague in my mind. I am not a 
pacifist if it means not to see the ne- 
cessity of an army and navy in this 
world as it is and not to thank God for 
them. If it is to keep turning the other 
cheek like a pivoted head of an owl, I 
have not reached that state of Chris- 
tian forbearance but I most certainly 
am a pacifist if being one is to believe 
that there can be and are other ways 
of settling differences between Chris- 
tian nations than murdering youngsters 
—and that lawful, not to say sanctified, 
wholesale slaughter is simply slobber- 
ing imbecility.” 

Thus did the late Kerr Eby, who died 
atthe Norwalk (Conn.) Hospital on 
November 18, preface a volume of his 
famous etchings of World War I. 
brought out in book form in 1936. Paci- 
fist or no, when World War II came 
along, Eby, then well over 50, landed 
with the Marines at Tarawa and went 
through the terrible jungle fighting on 
Bougainville with them. The drawings 
that resulted (see May 1, 1945 Dicest) 
were among the finest to come out of 
the best artist-recorded war in history. 
He had gone a long way back toward 
the place of his birth, Tokyo, where his 
father had been a Methodist mission- 
ary, to gather his ghastly subjects un- 
der incredibly difficult circumstances. 

Whether Eby will be best remem- 
bered for his 1918 The~-Caissons Go 
Rolling Along and the grim 1943 Ebb 
Tide, Tarawa, or for the quiet New 
England landscapes that won him a 
place as one of America’s foremost 
etchers between two wars will depend 
largely on the public temper at any 
given time, and makes little difference. 
The fact remains that we have lost a 
colorful figure, a fine craftsman, and 
an artist who was able, above others, 
to communicate the horrors and waste 
of war. 


He is survived. by his second wife, the 


former Phyllis Brevoort Barretto, 
whom he married in 1935. 
Martinez Passes at 73 

Alfredo Ramos Martinez, painter, 


muralist and influential figure in the 
development of contemporary Mekican 
art, died in Los Angeles Nov. 8, aged 73. 

Martinez, whose Easter murals in 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel Church, 
Montecito, are his best-known works 
in California, left half-completed a 
huge outdoor fresco at Scripps College, 
Claremont, Calif., and stained glass 
windows and stations of the cross 
paintings on which he was at work for 
St. John’s Church, Los Angeles, where 
his funeral service was conducted. 

The small but energetic artist estab- 
lished Mexico’s free outdoor art schools. 
Among noted artists who first worked 
with him are Orozco and Siqueiros. 

He leaves his widow and a daughter. 
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Kerr Epy (1889-1946) 


Maynard Dixon Dies 


MAYNarD Drxon, 71, for half a cen- 
tury a leading painter of the life and 
landscape of the American West, died 
in Tucson, Ariz., Nov. 14, after several 
years during which intense suffering 
from asthma made it difficult for him 
to work. 

Dixon was born in Fresno, Calif., in 
1875 of Virginian parents. He was en- 
couraged to pursue a career as an art- 
ist depicting the West when, at 16, he 
sent a sketchbook to Frederic Rem- 
ington who approved his efforts. 

Dixon painted murals in the Cali- 
fornia State Library, Sacramento; the 
Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco, 
and in various public buildings. Just be- 
fore his death he completed one to be 
installed in the Santa Fe Railroad 
ticket office, Los Angeles. 

A monograph on the artist, written 
by Arthur Millier, was published a year 
ago when Millard Sheets organized a 
retrospective exhibition of his work 
which toured western museums. 

Dixon is survived by his wife, Edith 
Hamlin Dixon, also a painter. His body 
was cremated and the ashes spread 
over his ranch home near Mt. Carmel, 
Utah. 


Howard Back at 64 


Howard Back, world traveler, art 
and antique expert and dealer, and 
fishing enthusiast, died at his home in 
New York on November 14. He was 64 
years old, and at the time of his death 
was vice president of the Art and An- 
tique Dealers League of America. 

Born in Pinner, Middlesex, England, 
Mr. Back spent many years traveling 
throughout the world as an underwriter 
for Lloyds of London. While in the 
Orient he became an authority on Chi- 
nese art and made a fine collection of 
his own which was subsequently ex- 
hibited here. Among other activities 
since coming to this country, he was 
manager of the American Art Associa- 
tion-Anderson Galleries, and a founder 
and the first president of the Kende 
Galleries—before it was incorporated 
into Gimbel Brothers department store. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Margaret 
Back; a daughter, Mrs. Stanley Davis, 
and a son, Denys Back. 


Arthur Dove, Modern 


ArTHUR Dove, one of America’s pi- 
oneer abstractionists, lifelong friend 
and protege of Alfred Stieglitz, out- 
lived his mentor by only four months. 
He died in the Huntington Hospital on 
November 22, at the age of 66. 


Dove was born in Canadaiuga, N. Y., 
in 1880. Wasting very little time, he 
started painting at the age of nine, 
but it wasn’t until a time after his 
graduation from Cornell, when he lived 
in France, that he was able to devote 
all his time to his chosen career. In 
1910, after returning to this country, 
Dove took some of his work to Stieglitz 
who immediately hung a painting in 
his famous 291 Gallery, and two years 
later gave him the first of the one-man 
shows that have been almost an an- 
nual event ever since. 

Although Dove became interested in 
abstraction while in Paris early in the 
century, he was less “Paris influenced” 
than any of the other young Americans 
who became part of the modern move- 
ment at that time. Instead of looking 
over-long at Braque and Picasso, he 
went to nature—or the Museum of Nat- 
ural History—and studied intently the 
forms and color of tree bark, butter- 
fly wings, leaves and rocks as a basis 
for his compositions, and, in turn, ex- 
erted much influence on a still younger 
generation. 


Surviving are a widow, Mrs. Helen 
Torr Dove; a son, William C. Dove, and 
a brother, Paul M. Dove. 


Plans made some time ago by the 
Downtown Gallery (Dove’s representa- 
tive since the death of Stieglitz) for a 
simultaneous East and West Coast 
showing of the artist’s work in Janu- 
ary will not be cancelled. 


Moholy-Nagy 


LADISLAUS MoHo.Ly-Nacy, director of 
the Chicago Institute of Design, and 
one of the most tireless and versatile 
experimenters of the Bauhaus group, 
died of leukemia in Chicago on No- 
vember 24, at the age of 51. Born in 
Borsod, Hungary, Moholy-Nagy early 
joined Gropius’ group in Weimar, and 
taught such modern-slanted subjects as 
construction, texture and the technique 
of making camera-less photographs un- 
til Hitler disbanded the school. In 1937 
he came to America, bringing Bauhaus 
principles and a continuous search for 
new techniques with him. 


Among other things, the faculty and 
students at his school in Chicago de- 
signed plywood chairs light enough to 
be lifted with a thread, tables with 
transparent plastic legs and floating 
tops, transparent partition walls filled 
with colored gases, an infra-red oven 
that cooks dinner at the table, a me- 
chanical dishwasher without a motor 
and a plastic stoplight for automobiles 
to run by sunlight. Practical industrial- 
ists were impressed to the extent that 
executives of United Airlines, the Con- 
tainer Corporation of America, Mar- 
shall Field & Co. and Sears, Roebuck 
backed the venture. 

Moholy-Nagy won a reputation for 
typography and stage designs before he 
came to this country. Surviving are his 
wife and two daughters. 
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When Winter Comes 


For AN EXCURSION INTO CHARM, visit 
an exhibition of paintings of The Amer- 
ican Scene in Winter, now at the 
Harry Shaw Newman Galleries, star- 
ring such important 19th Century pi- 
oneers of American genre as Currier 
& Ives artists George H. Durrie and 
William Birch. 

Durrie, in 1861, turned his thoughts 
from civil war and concentrated on a 
Connecticut Winter Scene, here shown. 
Cities and costumes may undergo pro- 
found change, but nature, whether it 
be Thoreau’s Walden Pond or the Dur- 
rie scene just mentioned, have a reas- 
suring way of reaffirming the not-too- 
chic eternal verities in our own muddled 
times. 

A snow-bound train shivers in a dra- 
matic oil by F. Schafer, titled Winter in 
the Sierras on the C.P.R.R. Pennsyl- 
vania Winter Scene, by Thomas Birch 
(dated 1842), depicts a sleigh crossing 
an old stone bridge with a cozy farm- 
house in the near distance offering re- 
lief from a cold winter’s afternoon to 
both driver and horses. Not to be over- 
looked is an altogether charming farm 
scene from an unknown spiritual an- 
cestor of our own Grandma Moses. 
Through December.—BEN WOLF. 


Knoedler Presents— 


Lillian Freiman and Kahlil Gibran 
are currently exhibiting at the Knoed- 
ler Galleries. Miss Freiman’s brush 
shows a feeling for texture in an oil 
titled Two Figures. Breton Market, oil, 
demonstrates a response to movement 
and color, with its melange of dogs, 
children and chickens. Outstanding, 
also, are several water colors, spec 
cally Portrait in Grey and Girl in 
Plum Colored Hat, wherein the artist’s 
sensitivity is clearly felt. 

Kahlil Gibran, the late poet, painter 
and philosopher, best known as author 
of “The Prophet,” is represented best 
by a delicate pencilled drawing titled 
The Prophet, bringing to mind similar 
essays by Redon; The Arm of God, a 
quick linear expression that joins sev- 
eral other examples in reminding us of 
Rodin’s efforts in the same department. 
Highly personal depictions of Mary and 
Mother of Judas evidence that the art- 
ist’s graphic expression was primarily 
the means of translating a religious 
experience. Through December 21. 

—BEN WOLF. 


silent 
Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


A house without art may be smart, 
But it has neither face, soul nor 
heart. a 
It is empty and bare as an animal’s 

lair, 
From culture and taste set apart. 


Beware of bare walls in your halls. 

Their emptiness will always appal. 

They suggest your mind is of like 
kind— 

And your aesthetic thermometer 
falls. 

Buy pictures, no matter what kind 

The best you can pay for or find. 

For no other fixtures can shine with- 
out pictures 

Except in a home for the blind. 





December 1, 1946 








A Blue Note: ROMARE BEARDEN 


Abstract Artists Pay Homage to Jazz 


Homace To Jazz provides thg theme 
for an exhibition now current at* the 
Kootz Gallery. Of particular interest in 
this novel showing is the fact that the 
abstract and comparatively objective 
entries are equally successful in trans- 
lating this forrfi of music to canvas. 

Two watercolors and oils by Romare 
Bearden are present. The last men- 
tiéned, titled A Blue Note, incorporates 
handsome combinations of blues and 
greys and is of particular interest com- 
positionally, with its creation of a cir- 
cular movement within a _ rectangle. 
Carl Holty scores with two vigorous 
examples titled Drum Riff and Solo 
Flight. Jazz Trio, by Byron Browne, 
involves black on black successfully. 

Opposing rhythms keynote Black and 
Tan Fantasy, by Adolph Gottlieb, whose 


Winter in the Sierras: F. SCHAFER 
On View at Harry Shaw Newman 





recent canvasses show greater interest 
in color than has heretofore been ap- 
parent. Textural interest makes Robert 
Motherwell’s Homage to John Cage 
one of the painter’s most successful 
collages to date. Through December 21. 
—BEN WOLF. 


Pytlak Serigraphs 


A LARGE, COLORFUL SHOW of 40 seri- 
graphs by Leonard Pytlak occupies the 
Serigraph Galleries through December 
7. This spritely collection will be popu- 
lar with a number of groups: decora- 
tors with modern taste and an eye for 
good color-harmonies, low budget col- 
lectors ($8 to $35), and the many who 
are interested in the technical possi- 
bilities of this comparatively new 
artistic medium. 

Pytlak is well known as a virtuoso 
in the technical aspects of serigraph, 
being a Guggenheim Fellow, a teacher, 
and president of the National Serigraph 
Society, and this exhibition serves as 
a sort of retrospective show-case, cov- 
ering most of the years he has been 
working in the field. Subjects are va- 
ried—from ballet and boogie-woogie to 
silvan landscapes and skating on the 
pond. Execution is technically glib and 
spontaneous, using the touche-and-glue 
method with both transparent and 
opaque paints. 

And a word should be said for the 
excellent framing with bevelled celo- 
tex mats finished in vari-colored cas- 
sien. It’s a decorative and stylish show. 

—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


American Art School 


A new art school, with accommoda- 
tions for 300 students, will open on 
Jan. 6 at 3410 Broadway at 138th St., 
New York City. Named the American 
Art School it will offer classes in ad- 
vertising drawing as well as varied 
fine arts courses conducted by Robert 
Brackman, William Gropper and Gor- 
don Samstag. 
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Off the Range: FREDERIC REMINGTON (Bronze). In Kende Sale 


Paintings and Sculpture at Kende 


A GROUP OF PAINTINGS from the estates 
of Daniel A. Williams, Miss Lily Law- 
lor and other private collectors, the 
most notable of which are from the 
French 18th and 19th century schools, 
will be dispersed at the Kende Galleries 
of rGimbel Brothers on the evening of 
December 12. 

Highlighting the sale is an 
painting by Fragonard, 
Sacrificing Iphigenia, 
strong Tiepolo 


early 
Agamemnon 
which shows a 
influence. Several 


sketches for the subject are known, and 
this picture came into Miss Lawlor’s 
collection in 1920 after having been 
found in France by Alvin Beaumont, It 
was exhibited at The Hague in 1934, 
but under a mistaken title. Another in- 
teresting inclusion is a sketch—either 
for a mural that was never finished or 
an over-the-door-panel — by Delacroix, 
representing Neptune and Amphitrite. 
Among other 19th century work is 
Bouguereau’s Le Baiser (exhibited in 


First Touch of Frost 


Oils and Watercolors 


b 


the 1863 Paris Salon) and an early 
classical subject, L’Idylle; Theodore 
Rousseau’s Clairiere dans le Foret de 
Fontainebleau; Schreyer’s Wallachian 
Carriage; Sea Coast at Corsica, Autumn 
in St. Cloud and Winter in the Moun- 
tains at St. Moritz by Choultse. 
Three of Remington’s most popular 
bronzes are also included: Coming 
Through the Rye or Off the Range, The 
Bronco Buster and Rattlesnake, also 
known as Snake in the Path. An ex- 
hibition will be held from December 9. 


Ceramics for the Home 


Just in time to provide a pleasant 
holiday shopping oasis is the 46th An- 
nual Exhibition by the New York So- 
ciety of Ceramic Arts, attractively in- 
stalled at the Argent Galleries through 
Dec. 15. Titled “Ceramics for the Coun- 
try Home,” the show yields work by 
some of the best known artists in the 
field with the accent on modern inter- 
pretation of an ancient craft. Noted in 
this uniformly good display are the 
following objects, all reasonably priced 
and sized to suit the city apartment 
as well: 

Groups of handsome large bowls by 
Rolf Key-Oberg, Bill Moore, P. Blundell, 
C. Lancaster ($25-$60); animal figures 
by Cleo Hartwig and Ellen Key-Oberg 
($25-$50); a large vase by R. N. Leber 
($25); a set of compote dishes and bow] 
by A. D. Jacobson ($15); small dishes 
and ashtrays by William Soini ($3-$5); 
a red glaze candy dish by Clara Bouton 
($8). Also included are gay framed tile 
pictures and garden-sized statuary. 

—J. K. R. 


Emil J. fosa, Jr. 
December 2 - 28 
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Portrait M. I.: Victor TISCHLER 


Tischler’s Classicism 


Victor Tischler now shows temperas, 
drawings and pastels at the Passedoit 
Gallery. One senses the artist’s love for 
and understanding of classical drawing, 
as a classicism combines in many in- 
stances in the artist’s work with a 
touch of the baroque. 

Women With Fishes is pervaded by 
an air of mystery belying its simple 
title, while St. Jerome is marked by the 
artist’s restraint in his handling of tem- 
pera. Portrait M.T., a pastel, is out- 
standing both for its technical handling 
of the difficult medium and for the al- 
most Mona Lisa-like inscrutability of 
the sitter. Drawings noted include a 
rhythmic Primitive Family; an effec- 
tive sepia utilizing green paper titled 
Diana and Actaeon; and a charming A 
Child’s World, harmoniously incorpo- 
rating the child’s most important pos- 
sessions, namely, his mother and a dog. 
Through December 14.—BEN WOLF. 


Mason “Jolts’’ Reuter 


Pursuing his policy of familiarizing 
West Coast audiences with the work of 
artists better known in the East, Alex 
Cowie exhibited a group of watercolors 
by Roy Mason at his Biltmore Art 
Galleries in Los Angeles, during the 
latter part of November. Herman Reu- 
ter, writing in the Hollywood Citizen- 
News was impressed: 

“What probably distinguishes contem- 
porary watercolor painting more than 
anything else is its emphasis on dash 
and spontaneity. In the quest for this 
effect many other equally valid quali- 
ties are often neglected, so much so 
that when we come upon disciplined 
but effective work done in this trickiest 
of mediums, we are apt to experience 
something resembling shock. 

“On viewing the exhibition by Roy 
Mason, I was pleasurably jolted. It 
was, in fact, rather surprising to find 
proof .-. . that there are still some 
watercolorists who, rather than rely on 
fortuitous accidents to enliven their 
paintings, make it a point to control 
their medium. . . . Controlled technique 

. makes for fascinating color-tex- 
tures which the one-stroke-and-leave-it 
executants can never hope to achieve.” 


December 1, 1946 
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PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY 
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HOMAGE TO JAZZ 


a colorful tribute in paint to 
a great American art 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


By THE STAFF OF THE DIGEST 


Ruth Gikow’s First Solo 


Ruth Gikow is holding her first ex- 
hibition at the Weyhe Gallery, through 
Dec. 7. Known to the discerning for her 
murals at the New York World’s Fair 
and the Bronx Hospital, for her illus- 
tration of fine editions, and her seri- 
graphs, it is a bit surprising that this 
is a first solo show. Her style here is 
essentially the same as noted before— 
gay, rich patterns of color with .detail 
indicated by strong over-painted lines. 
Color—a dominant element in her work 
—reveals an almost oriental love for 
rich, somber hues accented with high- 
key notes of violet, bright blues and 


emerald greens. Regardless of her tech-. 


nical ingenuity, it is impossible to im- 
agine Miss Gikow attacking a canvas 
without emotion and enthusiasm. 

Concurrent with the announcement 
of the present exhibition, comes word 
that Miss Gikow in private life is now 
Mrs. Jack Levine.—A. L. 


Paalen at Nierendorf 

Drawings and paintings by Alice 
Rahon Paalen, on view at the Nieren- 
dorf Gallery, have at times an almost 
ceramic effect and appeal surface-wise 
in several instances through the em- 
ployment of colored sands. 

El Valle de Mexico effectively utilizes 
repeated and abstracted animal forms, 
while Le ciel au-dessus de la ville is 
remembered for its balanced movement. 
Many miniature pictures have been in- 
corporated in an engaging manner in 
La lune et son reflet. Dream-like color 
appears in a purple and grey fantasy 
titled Le canard sauvage. Also to be 
seen are brush drawings on black paper 
for an original ballet, Orion. One of 
these drawings has been translated into 
wire sculpture with unbelievable fidel- 
ity by Edward FitzGerald. (Through 
Dec. 7.)—B. W. 


Not as a Tourist 

W. E. Weidemann, whose oils and 
watercolors are now on view at the 
Carroll Carstairs Gallery, has lived for 
a number of years in Colombia, and 
has apparently struck his roots down 
deep into the life of the country. For 
his jungle scenes, masked balls and 
exotic figures do not impress one as 
the work of a tourist seeking pictur- 
esque material, but as a veridical report 
on a life and living of which he has 
been a part, rather than an observer. 

The artist’s brilliant palette seems 
consonant with his subjects; his min- 
gling of sharp reds, yellows, plangent 
blues, rose color and acid greens, curi- 
ously resolved into harmony, accentu- 
ates the character of the scenes and 
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people he depicts. His loose brushing 
frequently weaves a tapestry of color 
into which forms seem to melt and 
emerge, yet in Negress, the modelling 
of the form has both delicacy and 
soundness. Carnival, Baranquilla pos- 
sesses this same sense of sculptural 
forms in effective bodily gestures. (Un- 
til Dec. 7.)—M. B. 


Shum from Spain 

Alfonso Vila Shum is a Spanish paint- 
er who has won considerable honors in 
his native Catalonia, in the Dominican 
Republic, Venezuela and Cuba. Now he 
is having his first one-man exhibition 
in this country at Bonestell Gallery 
(through November 23). His paintings 
show a muted palette or, more frequent- 
ly, a hot color-scheme that suggests his 
Latin heritage. Paint is laid on boldly, 
often with knife, and edges are lost- 
and-found, heightening the solidity of 
the forms. Shum, judging by this show 
is quite uneven, sometimes dull, and 
best when he is bold, large and simple. 
Two folios of drawings and gouaches 
are very charming, especially when 
they demonstrate Shum’s Spanish flair 
for caricature.—A. L. 


Margules Finds Himself 


DeHirsh Margules, in his exhibition 
of watercolors at the Feigl Gallery, 
seems to have found himself. Familiar 
to gallery-goers (this is his 18th show) 
as an exuberant practitioner in the 
Marin manner, this artist now emerges 
as an individual exponent of crashing, 
uninhibited color within beautifully in- 
tegrated compositions. Margules, ex- 
child-actor, wanderer, newspaper re- 
porter and Greenwich Villager, is ap- 
parently an extrovert who has now 
ceased to be concerned with obtuse 
artistic theories foreign to his sponta- 
neity. His current exhibition, called “18 
Recent Watercolors of Gloucester,” is 
a happy and exciting experience. 
Through December 7.—A. L. 


Success at Sixty 

David Stein, whose paintings are now 
on view at the A.C.A. Gallery, is a Rus- 
sian long resident in this country. Be- 
ginning as a plumber’s apprentice, he 
now owns his own establishment and is 
realizing at sixty his desire to devote 
himself to art. 

There is an engaging joy in his work 
that is inescapable. In his landscapes, 
his lack of technical proficiency is evi- 
dent, causing the effect in many can- 
vases of a so-called “primitive.” Yet 
Mohawk Trail is a fine achievement, its 
balance of deep color masses and depth 
of spatial design soundly rendered. 
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New York Apartments is another suc- 
cessful painting, in which the artist’s 
conception has been fully met by his 
execution. Composition, a figure seated 
at an easel in a studio, is an elaborate 
composition, well sustained. When an 
artist is able to convey his intensity 
of interest in his subject in such terms 
as these, he reveals his innate gifts for 
painting. (Until Dec. 2.)—M. B. 


Robert Earle Exhibits 


Oils and watercolors by Robert Earle 
will be on view at the Barbizon-Plaza 
Art Gallery until December 15. Noted 
among the painter’s oils are a colorful 
Calypso Singer, with his rooster head 
dress and Early Thaw, with its wet, 
glistening streets. Watercolors include 
a well composed Bathers; a moody Old 
Gate House, invoking memories of Poe; 
a moving Horses on a Beach; and a 
Rainy Saturday, No. 2, outstanding for 
its liquid handling of its medium. 

—B. W. 


Sincere Humanist in Debut 


Ben Wilson is a young artist whose 
humane conscience directs him to a 
single theme: the misery of Europe’s 
disinherited. His pageant of the tor- 
tured and the hopeless is pictured in 
his first exhibition, at the Galerie Neuf 
to Dec. 7, in sombre palette and heavy 
line. This is sincere work which draws 
naturally upon expressionist style. Most 
successful among the paintings are Re- 
turn of the Hero, Vandals and Uprising. 

—J. K. R. 
Ceramics and Quilts 


Coming events are casting their shad- 
ows before in the Christmas showing 
at the Lilienfeld Galleries, which in- 
cludes Story Book Quilts, by Marion 
Cheever Whiteside; ceramics by Ger- 
trud and Otto Natzler, and a large seri- 
graph reproduction of Vlaminck’s The 
River, by Harry San. 

The quilts are not only examples of 
exquisite needlework, their appliqued 
figures appearing almost painted on the 
backgrounds, but further they are 
highly decorative. Price range from $21 
to $100 according to size. 

The ceramics of the gifted Natzler 
craftsmen scarcely need comment, for 
they have often been admired and at 
the recent Syracuse ceramic exhibition 
received a prize. The delicate modula- 
tion of forms and the variety of rich 
glazes never cease to delight. Price 
range from $7.50 to $175. The print by 
San, a limited edition, is amazing for 
its fidelity —M. B. 


Katherine Wiggins 
Paintings by M. Katherine Wiggins, 
at the Ferargil Galleries, are divided 
among landscape, figure and genre 
work, in which the landscapes appear 
to be the real metier of the artist, al- 
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though the Nude indicates that her 
work as a sculptor has given her sound 
realization of form. 

The impetuosity of attack, the sweep- 
ing brush and the dramatic manage- 
ment of light in Hunting Summer Storm 
and Black Angus give these canvases 
special appeal. Ridge Road, a panor- 
amic landscape denotes her ability to 
assemble the details of a vast land- 
scape into organized design.—M. B. 


Spiro’s Pleasant World 


Eugen Spiro, known for many years 
before the war as one of Germany’s 
leading impressionists, is exhibiting a 
large group of oils and lithographs at 
Galerie St. Etienne. The paintings aye 
about evenly divided between pleasant 
portraits of smiling people and literally 
painted notes of smiling vacation scen- 
ery. A couple of exceptions are Ver- 
mont Landscape, a finely composed and 
feelingly painted canvas, and View 
from the Window, a large Central Park 
panorama of some invention. 

The lithographs are of considerable 
interest, being direct portrait sketches 
of prominent musicians, done during 
concerts. Heifetz, Pinza, Serkin and 
Lotte Lehmann are but a few of the 
subjects. (Through Dec. 21.)—A. L. 


Cavallon Abstractions: 


Abstract paintings by Cavallon are 
currently on view at the Egan Gallery. 
Cavallon shows colorful abstractions 
that rely upon balanced rectangular 
forms. Particularly noted among the 
exhibits is Abstract No. 3. In this pic- 
ture, as in many of the others on view, 
the artist well demonstrates his ability 
to establish plastic relationships 
through color values.—B. W. 


With Primitive Rhythms 


Paintings by Rudi Blesh at Art of 
This Century, indicate of themselves 
the artist’s absorption in folk-music at- 
tested by his book on jazz, Silver 
Trumpets, and his recent preoccupation 
with the documentation of Afro-Ameri- 
can music. For throughout the greater 
number of the canvases shown here 
there is a pulsing beat that suggests 
primitive rhythms. Antiphonal Africa is 
an outstanding example of the charac- 
ter of his work. Blesh is a sound painter, 
the surety of his brush work and the 
purity of his color ably building up de- 
signs that clarify his unusual concep- 
tions. 

In another gallery: paintings by Vir- 
ginia Admiral suggest that she has 
looked not wisely, but too well, upon 
surrealist work, without discovering its 
significance. There is a chaotic jumbling 
of detail that is not assisted by the 
harsh color and brittle pigment. In 
Blue Painting, she has come through 
into effective statement that carries 
conviction. (Until Nov. 30.)—M. B. 


Paris of the Past 


A group of watercolors, entitled 
Gaiete’ Parisienne, by Wing Howard, at 
the Ferargil Galleries, is so impreg- 
nated with the atmosphere of Paris 
that it will awaken nostalgia in more 
than one beholder.. The artist’s washes 
of pure color, his diffusion of pearly 
radiance and his ability to present the 
character of a scene without insistence 
on detail distill the enchantment of this 

[Please turn to page 29] 
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By Ben Wolf 


Our curIosiry, to put it mildly, was 
somewhat aroused when Editor Bos- 
_well handed us a telegraphic invitation 
to a press cocktail party, along with a 
release that began: “Tired of that 
musty old pipe? Then it is time you 
bought a new one—say for about 
$2,500.” Continued the release: “If you 
think that’s a pipe dream, put this in 
your pipe and smoke it.” Not having 
our trusty briar on hand at the mo- 
ment, we determined to hie ourselves to 
Apt. 15C, at 20 E. 35th Street at the 
time designated, 


And so it was that Piscasso Peale and 
his mate found themselves the guests 
of the Marxman Pipe Company and col- 
lector Leon Cutler, in the latter’s stu- 
dio, which might be termed a combina- 
tion of The Old Curiosity Shoppe and a 
Hogarthian apothecary’s laboratory. An- 
tique mechanical toys worked furiously 
as the assembled hobbyists “ooed” and 
“aahed” at Mr. Cutler’s hodge-podge of 
memorabilia of the last few centuries 
to the staccato accompaniment of an 
exceedingly active bartender, who had 
taken up his position somewhere be- 
tween a Siberian Eskimo pipe and an 
African Indian pipe, the latter complete 
with whistle attachment. 


Pipemaker Marx (a sculptor-member 
of the Clay Club) greeted us cordially 
and explained that his company had 
been persuaded by Leon Cutler to add 
to the familiar Marxman Pipe’s line 
“heirlooms of the future,” to consist of 
pipes carved by sculptors such as Jo 
Davidson and Cecil Howard. Messrs. 
Marx and Cutler pointed out that pipes 
have reflected their times and manners 
throughout history, but that today pipe- 
making has degenerated from a craft- 
art into just another victim of mass 
production. 


Picasso Peale then turned his atten- 
tion to Mr. Cutler’s collection of pipes 
of the past—including everything from 
a Chinese opium pipe, carved from the 
horn of a water buffalo, to an old 
French-colored clay pipe, “once,” we 
were told, “the property of Lafayette.” 
A Viennese meerschaum of a bearded 
monk scowled at another meerschaum 
upon which was chiseled a likeness of 
Ulysses S. Grant. 


At that point, a nice lady, apparently 
in charge of such things, asked us if 
we smoked a pipe and if so wouldn’t we 
like one. We were just about to admit 
a hankering for a sculptured meer- 
schaum we had spotted from the col- 
lection of Franz Josef, when the good 
lady informed us that the pipe we were 
about to be given was from the stand- 
ard line of Marxman Pipes. Picasso 
Peale limited himself to a tasty little 
contemporary number, simultaneously 
dodging a vigorous thrust from a sword- 
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cane, being demonstrated by artist Ce- 
cil Howard. 

We shook hands all around and were 
piped over the side. It wasn’t until we 
were half-way down the street that 
Mrs. Peale stopped short and said: “By 
the way, did you notice they were all 
smoking cigarettes?’ She was right 

. and I had always been taught that 
“where there’s smoke there’s briar!” 

ca * ~ 


RAISED EYEBROW DEPARTMENT... . Said 
a reviewer, in a new magazine in the 
realm of art, concerning Kaethe Koll- 
witz: “Some elements in Kollwitz are 
almost embarrassingly obvious . . . some 
in absurd taste . .. and again others 
which lie perilously close to the melo- 
dramatic sketches printed yearly for 
‘Neediest Cases.’ In fact, Kollwitz is so 
wanting in subtlety and restraint of 
presentation as to have weakened for- 
ever prints which at first glance looked 
shockingly strong, And already over her 
Christian altruism, her obsessive mel- 
ancholy, lies the grubby hand of com- 
mercialized weltschmerz.” 

* * 


“Time plays skittles with definitions 
of sentiment as freely as with the views 
of the criticaster. . . The cynic of 
1870 is the sentimentalist of 1920. The 
sentimentalist of 1920 may become the 
cynic of 1970.” 

—JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
* = * 


THE PERVERSITY OF MAN DEPARTMENT. 
... We learn that many American art 
students are now traveling all the way 
to France to study with French paint- 
ers who had considerable difficulties 
rounding up students during their so- 
journ here in New York, during the 
war years. 

e 2 s 


Florence Grippe sends a clipping from 
the New York Times, of Sunday, No- 
vember 3, concerning the Statue of 
Liberty’s 60th birthday, from which we 
quote without further comment: “The 
Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island in 
New York’s Upper Bay was 60 years 
old last Monday. She had managed to 
stand up longer than the famous Colos- 
sus of Rhodes. An earthquake knocked 
the Colossus down in 224 B.C., in its 
fifty-ninth year. On other scores, too, 
Liberty is a more spectacular colossus 


than the Apollo of Rhodes. The Colos- 
sus was 70 cubits (105 feet) high, Lib- | - 
erty is 301 feet 3 inches. The Colossus ' 
cost 300 talents ($258,000), Liberty more 
than twice as much ($600,000)... . And 
nobody ever wired a replica of the 
Colossus for a table lamp.” 
~ - * 


According to the Associated Press, a 
U.S. Embassy employee in London was 
recently reprimanded by his superiors 
for having written a letter to the Lon- 
don Times, on U.S. Embassy stationery, 
objecting to the British design for a 
memorial statue of the late President 
Roosevelt, for which funds are being 
raised by public subscription. Seems 
Theodore Geiger protested the statue, 
to be placed in Grosvenor Square, be- 
cause it showed the late President lean- 
ing on a cane and suggested that Sculp- 
tor William Reid Dick show him seated, 
instead. We have heard of portrait 
painters having to change the shape of 
noses, but this would seem the most 
difficult alteration to date! 

Seriously, it seems a great pity to 
the writer that a splendid demonstra- 
tion of the British people’s affection 
for our late leader should be so sniped 
at, and is another example of the 
veracity of G. B. Shaw’s statement that 
the British and American people are 
separated by a common language. 

ok * ” 


Picasso Peale begs to remind his read- 
ers that the wolf currently howling in 
the Journal-American is the one with 


two “o's.” Please. 
*” * - 


Congratulations to Life Magazine on 
its 10th Anniversary and for a splendid 
review of American art in the past 
decade, which included eight pages of 
twenty-five paintings by such artists as 
Paul Clemens, Gladys Rockmore Davis, 
Grant Wood, John Steuart Curry and 
Reginald Marsh. Said the editors: “The 
pendulum’s swing between realism and 
abstraction will probably continue as 
long as there are artists. It is probably 
less important as a lesson in esthetics 
than as proof that American art is on 
the move. Art had fine realists and fine 
painters of cubes and fantasies. The 
significant thing is that, over the past 
10 years, America has shown itself 
capable of producing both.” 


The Art Digest 
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A Modern Viewpoint 


=o2e* By RALPH M. PEARSON 


Some Thoughts About 
Christmas Cards 


On my desk lie two Christmas cards. 
Both were sent me last Christmas by 
supposed friends. 

One card represents a gesture of real 
friendship and warms the “cockles of 
my heart.” The picture on the front of 
this card is a reproduction of an im- 
portant painting by a genuine contem- 
porary artist. On the inside leaf, ‘whic: 
came blank from the printer, is written 
a friendly message: Hello Ralph. My 
family wants to see your family again. 
When does that ever happen? Merry 
Christmas. Bob. There is nothing print- 
ed on the card which says Christmas 
either in picture or words. 


The other card I can think of as 
nothing else but a personal affront. It 
leaves me cold, puzzled, and not a little 
hurt. It is from one who had been 
friendly in the past but from whom I 
had not heard for a couple of years. It 
has a Christmassy snow landscape on 
the cover, and inside is printed in fancy 
type: Best Wishes for a Merry Christ- 
mas and Happy New Year. Below this 
is written in long-hand: Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Brown. 


Both cards cost approximately ten 
cents, of that I am sure. Why am I 
pleased by the one and hurt by the 
other? 


The first card has the intrinsic value 
of showing a genuine work of art by a 
leading artist of my own time. I value 
that work—so I value the gift. I am 
pleased that my friend knew I would 
like it and took the trouble to find and 
send such a gift. I am also pleased that 
he took the trouble to write a personal 
message. 


The second card says Christmas in 
picture and printed words but contra- 
dicts the spirit of Christmas as a mes- 
sage from one person to another. I 
know and everyone knows that such 
cards are printed in millions and sold 
in every corner store. The unwritten 
message the card brings me is unmis- 
takable and runs something like the 
following: 

Mr. Ralph M. Pearson: It is Christmas and I 
must do something about it for the people on 
my list of friends. I don’t care enough about 
you to take any trouble whatever or to make 
your greeting different from all I send. So I 
have bought a batch of cards at the nearest store 
and stamped and addressed them. They cost me 
thirteen cents each. You aren't worth the trouble 
of writing Hello, old top in my own hand, bat 
obviously I have to take the trouble of letting 
you know whom this Xmassy gift is from and 
so I have signed or had my secretary sign all 
the cards with Mr. and Mrs. Charles Brown. 1 
hope you will appreciate the fact I have spent 
thirteen cents on you. 

One card has nothing about Christ- 
mas on it but is the spirit of Christmas. 

One has Christmas in picture and 
words all over it but denies the spirit 
of Christmas. 


It is easy to surrender to commer- 
cialism and the conventional way. It is 
difficult to hunt out the noncommercial 
product not sold in every store and 
make appropriate selections for each 
friend. It is also difficult, perhaps, to 
write a personal greeting. Is Christmas 
worth this effort? 
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The Influence of the 


Camera on Design 


Adolph Triedler* 

A great deal has been written about 
the camera as a bad influence on art 
and artists, and photography’s respon- 
sibility for the overall literalness of 
much of modern illustration has been 
dwelt upon at length, but little has 
been said about its influence on com- 
position and design. 

It was, of course, inevitable that pho- 
tography would have a great influence 
on art, or perhaps one should say on 
picture making. The two terms are not 
always synonymous, First it provided a 
relatively quick method of gathering 
source material and then through ex- 
periments such as those of Eadweard 
Muybridge, which were made during 
the 1870's, gave new and accurate in- 
formation regarding animal and human 
motion. 

The camera in its direct influence on 
the working artist took two courses. 
One group of picture makers welcomed 
it as a powerful aid in achieving com- 
plete overall realism, and in many in- 
stances used it as a convenient substi- 
tute for the ability to draw. Another 
group (perhaps unconsciously) felt that 
the advent of photography would re- 
lease the artist from the drudgery of 
realistic imitation of nature and enable 
him to concentrate on creative design 
and justify the continued activity of 
artists on other and perhaps higher 
grounds than those of literal repre- 
sentation. 

And so perhaps photography may in 
a sense be at least partly responsible 
for post-impressionism, cubism, surreal- 
ism and other more or less completely 
unrepresentational forms of art expres- 
sion. 

* As far as I know, the first artist to 
use the camera directly as a part of 
the picture making process was Degas. 
We know that along with many of his 
friends among artists he was very much 
interested in photography and was an 
enthusiastic amateur photographer. 
Along in the early 70’s this great 
painter whose whole training had been 
along classic lines — making copies of 
old masters, Poussin, Holbein, and the 
great Italians, worshiping Ingres—took 
a completely new direction, He turned 
away from the making of historical 
Compositions such as Young Spartans 
Wrestling and began drawing and paint- 
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ing the life about him. He was not 
alone in this. Manet and other contem- 
poraries were also turning their backs 
on tradition and were painting the con- 
temporary scene. 

However, this piece has to do with 
the influence of the camera on design 
and the work of Manet and other 
friends of Degas might have been paint- 
ed and designed as it was had photogra- 
phy never been invented. Of most of 
the work of Degas after about 1870 
this, in my opinion, could not be said. 

This debt to photography is especial- 
ly evident in the race course pictures, 
where the general arrangement as well 
as the movements of the horses are 
obviously based on photographs. The 
unbalanced compositions, the out of 
scale sections of figures in the imme- 
diate foregrounds—all photographic in 
origin. The close-up as we know it in 
the movies and modern illustration was 
first used in painting by Degas. 

Degas is and has been for a long time 
one of the greatest influences in mod- 
ern illustration. In technique and ap- 
proach to the contemporary scene he 
is as modern as Al Parker. The only 
thing that would date him would be 
the costumes. 

Don’t let anyone get the idea that I 
think photography was responsible for 
Degas’ greatness as an artist. He was 
already a superb draughtsman and a 
great artist before he ever saw a cam- 
era. I do, however, repeat that certain 
characteristics in the composition of 
his pictures are definitely due to his 
use of the camera. Inasmuch as Degas 
is (with the possible exception of Tou- 
louse - Lautrec) my favorite artist, I 
hope that no one will feel that I am 
being critical of the use of photography 
by artists. 

Degas used a camera as an aid in the 
study of movement and the collecting 
of source material and not as an easy 
substitute for an ability to draw. 

In years of study of hundreds of his 
drawings, except for perhaps three or 
four studies of horses, I have never seen 
a drawing of Degas based on a photo- 
graph, that is, in the sense of being 
traced, His photographs were apparent- 
ly used as memory aids and to suggest 
movements for which models posed and 
posed and posed. Sometimes a dozen or 
more careful studies of just one arm 
movement. 

Yes, Degas used a camera—as a tool 
but not as a crutch. 


*Reprinted from The Art Directors News. 
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the United States. Over 79 years’ 
experience speaks for reliability. 


For safety’s sake—use Bud- 
worth. 
W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 


JACOB HIRSCH 
ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 


Works of Art: 


EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 


DRAWINGS—PRINTS 


Come Quickly, Living Ones: ARTHUR B. Davigs. In Carnegie Sale 


To Sell Paintings from Carnegie Estate 


A FIVE-DAY, six-session sale of paint- 
ings, about half of them from the estate 
of the late Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, to- 
gether with furniture of many periods 
and styles, china, silver, rugs, prints, 
decorative objects, linens and other tex- 
tiles, will be held at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries from December 10 to 15. 

The paintings, numbering more than 
125, date from 17th century Flemish 
work to that of contemporary Ameri- 
cans, with emphasis on our own paint- 
ers of the late 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies. There is also a wide variety of 
18th century Flemish, and 19th century 
French and Italian work, with land- 
scapes, seascapes, portraits and genre 
subjects almost equally represented. 

Among the predominating American 
School paintings are Reality and Sha- 
dow, Pool of Fragrance and Come 
Quickly, Living Ones by Arthur B. 
Davies; a small group of the work of 
Bruce Crane, including a landscape, 
The Year’s Wane, awarded the Inness 
Gold Medal at the 76th Annual of the 
National Academy in 1901; The Lagoon, 


Venice by Thomas Moran, signed and 
dated 1884; a Newport scene, 1859, by 
John LaFarge; work by Childe Has- 
sam, Ernest Lawson, Elliott Dainger- 
field, George Inness, Irving R. Wiles 
and Ralph Blakelock. There is also a 
portrait by Guy Pene du Bois; The 
Reflection, a watercolor by John Whorf 
depicting a nude girl on the bank of a 
stream, and characteristic examples by 
“Pop” Hart. 


Currier & Ives Sale 


AN IMPORTANT SALE of Currier & Ives 
lithographs and original Audubon en- 
gravings from the collection of the late 
Francis P. Garvan will be held at the 
Plaza Art Galleries Thursday evening, 
Dec. 5. 

Included among the 200 prints up for 
auction by the famous printing house 
is an unusual and rare pair, Out for a 
Day’s Hunting (reproduced below) and 
A Good Day’s Sport; two from paint- 
ings by A. F. Tait, A Happy Family and 
An Early Start, one of the American 


Out for a Day’s Shooting: Currier & Ives. In Plaza Sale 
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hunting sets designed by Tait at his 
West Long Lake Camp. Among the 
many horse prints are The Horse Lex- 
ington by Louis Maurer, the last sur- 
viving member of Currier & Ives artists, 
who died in 1932 at the age of 101; 
Tacony and Mac, a rare print of the 
Huntington track racing pair; and To- 
ronto Chief, General Butler and Dexter, 
who all ran on the Fashion Courts, 
L.I. track. Other prints include two of 
the six from the Long Island Shooting 
Set by Fannie Flora Palmer, a rare 
Wreck of the Steamship San Francisco 
from the painting by F. E. Butterworth. 

The 30 Audubon engravings present 
a varied selection, among them the un- 
common Rusty Grackle print. All the 
prints are now on view at the galleries. 


Auction Calendar 





December 3 and 4, Tuesday evening and Wednes- 
day afternoon. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Part I 
of the library of Fred W. Allsopp. First edi- 
tions of Blake’s America, Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, Walton & Cotton’s Complete Angler, Fitz- 
gerald’s Omar Khayyam, first English edition of 
Cervantes’ Don Quixote. [lluminated manu- 
scripts; autograph manuscripts and letters; in- 
eunabula. Jewelled bindings. The “New York 
Weekly Journal,” 1733-6. Now on exhibition. 


December 5, Thursday evening. Plaza Art Gal- 
leries: Collection of Currier & Ives lithographs 
from a New York collector. Exhibition from 
Dec. 2. 

December 5 and 6, Thursday and Friday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: French and other 
furniture and decorations, property of Mrs. 
Consuelo Sides, Mrs. Adrienne Long, others. 
Louis XV and Louis XVI period and style 
pieces including decorated black and gold lac 
quer commode by Jacques Birckle, M. E. 1766; 
eard, gaming and library tables. 


December 5, 6 and 7, Thursday through Satur- 
day afternoons. Plaza Art Galleries: Furniture, 
decorations, silver and jewelry from the estate 
of Mary H. Hays Collins, others. Exhibition 
from Dec. 2. 


December 6 and 7, Friday and Saturday after- 
noons. Kende Galleries at Gimbel Brothers: 
Furniture, decorations, china, bronzes, Oriental 
art, tapestries, textiles from the estates of 
Truman H. Newberry. Daniel A. Williams; 
property of Paolino Gerli, others. Exhibition 
from Dec. 3. 


December 7, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: English XVIII century furniture and 
decorations, property of Walter Salmon. English 
Chippendale and later Georgian furniture in- 
eluding chests of drawers, inlaid mahogany 
writing and side tables, sofa tables, Pembroke 
and other drop-leaf tables, dressing mirrors, in- 
laid satinwood secretary-cabinet with arched 
pediment and set of eight Regency armchairs. 


December 10 and 11, Tuesday and Wednesday 
evenings. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Etchings and 
engravings, property of Mr. Harold Greenhill, 
Mr. Samuel Strauss, others. Old and Modern 
masters including important group of drypoints 
by Muirhead Bone, examples by Meryon, Diirer, 
Rembrandt, McBey, Whistler, Zorn. Exhibition 
from Dec. 5. 


December 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14, Tuesday through 
Saturday afternoons plus Wednesday morning. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: Art property and fur- 
niture from the estate of the late Mrs. Andrew 
Carnegie, others. Paintings and prints; English, 
Continental and other furniture; sterling and 
other silver; table china and glass: Oriental 
rugs; decorations. Exhibition from Dee, 7, 


December 12, Thursday evening. Kende Galleries 
at Gimbel Brothers: Fine paintings and bronzes 
from the estates of Daniel A. Williams, Lily 
Lawlor, others. Works by Fragonard, Delacroix, 
Bouguereau, Schreyer, Lefebvre, T. Rousseau, 
Choultse, Remington (bronzes), others. Exhibi- 
tion from Dec. 9. 


December 12, 13, and 14, Thursday through Sat- 
urday afternoons. Plaza Art Galleries: Furni- 
ture, decorations, paintings, porcelains, glass- 
ware, rugs from various estates. Exhibition 
from Dec. 9. 


December 13, Friday afternoon. Kende Galleries 
at Gimbel Brothers: Etchings and engravings: 
illuminations; books; lithographs from various 
collections. Exhibition from Dec. 9. 


December 14, Saturday afternoon. Kende Galleries 
at Gimbel Brothers: Furniture and decorations; 
paintings; Oriental art; silver; porcelain from 
— private collections. Exhibition from 

ec. 9. 


December 16 and 17, Monday and Tuesday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Precious stone 
jewelry from the estate of the late Eva R. 
Stotesbury (Mrs. Edward R. Stotesbury). Ex- 
hibition from Dec. 11. 


December 1, 1946 






PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc. 


30 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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On Exhibition from December 7 


PAINTINGS OF AMERICAN 


AND EUROPEAN SCHOOLS 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
FURNITURE & DECORATIONS 


CHINESE ART - BRONZES - ANTIQUITIES 
BIBELOTS - PORCELAIN - GLASS - SILVER - RUGS 















Property from the Estates of the Late 


MRS ANDREW CARNEGIE 
AMY SEASONGOOD STERN 


AND OTHER OWNERS 








An extensive group of paintings including Versailles by 
Flameng; Landscape with Figure by Trouillebert; Village 
Wedding by Ricci; Landscape with Cattle by Dupré; The 





Lagoon, Venice by Moran; Come Quickly, Living Ones and 






Facades by Davies; Deer and other paintings by Rungius; The 
Reflection by Whorf; Rocks at Appledore by Hassam; The 
Year’s Wane by Crane and The Blue Gown by Frieseke. Also 


Currier & Ives lithographs and other prints. A small group of 






bronzes containing works by Huntington, Borglum and Barye. 







Illustrated Catalo gue $1.00 


Pablc alin Sede aiiinaibie 10 at 2 


December 11 at 10:15 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
December 12, 13, 14 at 2p.m. 






Advance Announcements Describing Sales 


Mailed Free on Request 












the modern classic, Cézanne’s Still Life 
from the Chester Dale collection, now 
on loan exhibition. Staff members of the 
museum have written intelligent intro- 
ductions to the pictures, comments 
which happily don’t talk down to the 
reader. Next volume in this admirable 


had enough of being | 


puzzled ? ART BOOK 


LIBRAR 


there IS a way out! 


. several of our artists were unani- | 
| mous in their expressions of admiration | 
| and approval. 

They found your approach . . . simi- | 
lar to our own, particularly so in n regard | 
| to the emotional value of composition.’ 


Signed: WALT DISNEY | 
To Nicholas H4z, about his book 


IMAGE MANAGEMENT 


Composition for Photographers | 
equally useful to PAINTERS 
and ILLUSTRATORS 
$3.55, post free, also C.O.D. from 


Nicholas Haz Books | 
Box 1555, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


Autographed copies on request. 





Usual terms to dealers. 


Thoughts on Design 
by Paul Rand 


Reflections on art in adver- 
tising and publishing by a 
leading American designer. 
Introduction by E. Mc- 
Knight Kauffer. Text in 
English, French, Spanish. 
176 pages, 102 plates, 8 in 
color, $7.50. 


The Grass Roots of Art 
by Herbert Read 

Four lectures delivered at 

Yale University. 96 pages, 
19 illustrations, $1.75. 

Order from your bookseller or write 

WITTENBORN ANDCOMPANY 

Books on the Fine Arts 


Importers, Exporters, Publishers 


38 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


FROM THE PRIMITIVES TO PICASSO 


IMPORTED ART BOOKS 


The Great Painters, Graphic Artists 
and Sculptors in Scarce Editions 


ARTBOOK IMPORTS 


381 Bleecker Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
WaAtkins 9-2425 


a. i. friedman incorporated 


By JUDITH K. REED 


And still they come. Last week we 
spoke of the flood of art books, partly 
swept in on the promise of Christmas 
trade, which threatened to overwhelm 
us. Since that time more than a dozen 
new books have been added, but we 
shall do our best to bring you up to 
date, however briefly, by the holiday 
deadline. 


Chagall Duo 


“Mare Chagall” by James Johnson 
Sweeney. 1946. In collaboration with 
The Art Institute of Chicago. New 
York: Museum of Modern Art. 102 pp. 
of text and 55 plates (3 in color). $3.00. 


An admirable study of the Russian 
painter’s rich and poetic art by James 
Johnson Sweeney, until recently direc- 
tor of painting and sculpture at the 
Museum of Modern Art. Rounding out 
the volume is an essay on Chagall’s 
lesser known prints by Carl O. Schnie- 
wind of the Art Institute of Chicago. 
Well illustrated and printed. 


“Burning Lights” by Bella Chagall. Il- 
lustrated by Marc Chagall. 1946. New 
York: Schocken Books. 268 pp. and 36 
drawings. $3.00. 


This charming autobiography of the 
painter’s late wife tells of her child- 
hood in Vitebsk with emphasis on fam- 
ily life during Jewish holidays and fes- 
tivities. Good reading in itself, the book 
should be doubly attractive to Chagall 
devotees who will enjoy his drawings 
and his wife’s sensitive rendering of 
the characters and moods so often por- 
trayed by her famous husband. 


Favorite Classics 


“Favorite Paintings from the National 
Gallery of Art. 1946. New York: Arch- 
way Press. 79 pp. with 15 color plates. 
$1.50. 


First in a promising new venture of 
Archway Press is this collection of 15 
favorites in the National Gallery, rang- 
ing from Fra Filippo Lippi’s Madonna 
and Child from the Kress Collection to 


series, which goes under the imprint of 
Everybody’s Gallery, will be devoted to 
Metropolitan Museum favorites. For its 
color generosity and strikingly low 
price ($1.50) the series, like the pictures 
it represents, should become a popular 
favorite. 


Popular French Master 


“Toulouse Lautrec” by Jacques Las- 
saigne. Translated from the French by 
Mary Chamot. 1946. Paris: Hyperion 
Press. Distributed by Crown Publishers. 
34 pp. of text and more 130 illustrations 
in black and white and color. $6.50. 


First published in Paris in 1939, this 
rich volume of reproductions by a fa- 
vorite French master has just been re- 
printed in America. While all the plates 
are not uniformly clear, the general 
tone of the reproductions is satisfactory 
and the book remains one of Hyperion’s 
finest efforts in recent years. At the 
comparatively modest price of $6.50 it 
should find its way to all Lautrec fans 
—if they reach the bookshops quickly 
enough. 


Doggy Pageant 


“The Morgan Dennis Dog Book, with 
Some Special Cats.” 1946. New York: 
The Viking Press. Illustrated. $3.00. 


Here is a pageant of dogs drawn by 
one of the most popular purveyors of 
canine appeal. With notes on each 
breed by the author. 


Pictorial Historian 

“The Life and Work of Edward Lam- 
son Henry 1841-1919” by Elizabeth Mc- 
Causland. New York State Museum 
Builetin No. 399. 1945. Albany: Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. 381 pp. 
with 262 black and white illustrations. 
$.75. 

Once again the rising interest in 
America’s painters of the last century 
has focussed attention on another neg- 
lected genre artist, Edward Lamson 
Henry, in a particularly fine and thor- 
ough study by Elizabeth McCausland. 
Assigned by the New York State Mu- 
seum to organize and evaluate the large 
Stetson-Wells collection of Henry’s 
work and source material (including 
225 sketches in a variety of media; 28 
sketchbooks, two diaries, 150 photo- 
graphs of his paintings, a manuscript 
biography by the artist’s wife, quanti- 
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APORTRAIT OF B's scrcznive caeio of ain 
aquatints, woodcuts, and etchings by celebrated 
LATIN AMERICA 


artists of 17 countries. Included are such artists 
As Seen by Her Printmakers 


as Portinari, Lasansky, Guido, Molina Campos, 
Orozco, Rivera, Zalce, Charlot, etc. From mod- 
est folk art, to the works of world-renowned 
Epitep By ANNE LYON HAIGHT 
FOREWORD BY JEAN CHARLOT 
INTRODUCTION BY MONROE WHEELER 


20 eas? 49th street, new york 17, ny. 


quality 
art 
materials 


artists, it is a valuable, permanent record of 
Latin America’s art. ; 
Text in English and Spanish includes bio- 
graphical data and descriptions of mediums. 175 
illustrations in sheet-fed gravure. A handsome 
gift volume. $5.00 


At your bookstore or 


PUBLISHERS 67 West 44th Street New York 18 


prints, framing, books 


Hastings House (B 
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26 The Art Digest ' 


free: our monthly bulletin, “friem's four pages" 
exhibits of contemporary art in our new gallery 
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ties of correspondence, clippings and 
documents), the author suffered from 
the difficulty—unique in research of 
this kind—of too much rather than too 
little material. Moreover she faced a 
working deadline. 

That Miss McCausland triumphed 
over handicaps to compress into one 
volume a biography, critical estimate 
and a catalogue—necessarily formal in 
arrangement but presenting a _ full- 
bodied picture of the artist—is a tribute 
to her intelligent methods. The book 
could well serve as a model for future 
studies of this kind. 

Henry maintained his popularity al- 
most to the end of his 77 years, working 
uninfluenced by the momentous events 
which shook the art world during his 
time. Single-mindedly he hewed to his 
favorite story-telling themes: American 
genre, and re-enacted historical events. 
His contemporaries recognized the 
value of his painted records of an al- 
ready vanished life and now that mod- 
ern dislike for anecdotal painting has 
given way to more tolerant understand- 
ing and recognition, Miss McCausland 
presents a sound case for re-evaluation 
of the art of Henry and those of his 
fellow painters of life as it was lived 
in the latter part of the 19th century. 

And with her conclusion few readers 
could disagree: “Having been trained to 
useful tasks in art they succeeded in 
creating a better and more expressive 
portrait than they knew of the Ameri- 
can of their time and place. To this 
increasingly valuable and significant 
visual chronicle Henry contributed his 
full share.” 


Fogg Over Germany 


“Salt Mines and Castles” by Thomas C. 
Howe, Jr. 1946. New York: Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. 333 pp. of text and 23 pp. of repro- 
ductions. $3.50. 

Close on the heels of our invading 
armies in Germany were the men of 
the Monuments, Fine Arts and Archives 
Section of SHAEF, intent on protect- 
ing, recovering and salvaging the price- 
less works of art there. Some of it be- 
longed to German museums and legi- 
timate collections, some of it was out- 
right loot methodically ransacked from 
Jews and other “enemies of the Reich,” 
and some was the results of forced 
sales, “birthday gifts’ to high Nazi 
officials, enforced exchanges and other 
questionable transactions. 

Practically all the valuable pieces 
were hidden away in mines, air-raid 
bunkers, monasteries and other remote 





THE ONLY BOOK About 
America’s Only Leonardo 


Acclaimed by all the critics as the 
outstanding and most important art 
book of all time.* 

For the first time—a thorough analysis of 
the pigments and techniques of Leonardo. 
Thoroughly documented. 


**“The most important art book ever published.” 


Frank Glenn Publishing Co. 


places, mostly in the American Zone. 
The story of the recovery of this treas- 
ure is an exciting by-product of the war 
to anyone, particularly, of course, to 
those interested in art. This book re- 
counts in most minute detail the ad- 
ventures of the author from the time, 
May 1945, he was assigned to work 
with MFA&A. Being the Director of 
San Francisco’s Palace of the Legion 
of Honor in civilian life, and trained at 
Harvard’s Fogg Museum, Howe took to 
the work, and to the telling of it, with 
great zest. Such -zest, in fact, that he 
seems to relive the circumstances of 
every meal he ate, everyone he met 
(including scads of other Fogg men, 
who seemed to have a most clubby time 
indeed), and every trip, including every 
right turn and every left. However, 
among this rash of reminiscence, is 
exciting and important material. 


—ALONZO M. LANSForD. 


Artfully Greeted 


SOMETHING NEW has been added to 
the American Artists Group’s fine and 
popular collection of Christmas cards 
this year. In addition to the 367 new 
subjects created by its distinguished 
painting and print-making membership 
the Group has arranged for exclusive 
greeting card publication of the well 
known pictures in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica Collection. Of the 125 art- 
ists represented in the Collection, all 
but 18 have formerly designed cards for 
this group. 

As always, the collection of Christ- 
mas cards is widely varied to offer 
something of appeal to all. The Ameri- 
can scene is depicted by Adolf Dehn, 
Hans Klieber, Thomas Benton, Ernest 
Fiene, Charles Burchfield, Andree Ruel- 
lan, Louis Bosa, Doris Lee and many 
others. For those who desire religious 
expression there are cards by Lauren 
Ford, Agnes Tait, Grant Reynard, Carl 
Schmitz, Norman Kent and H. A. Rey. 
A special series of 16 boxed cards by 
James Lewicki authentically portray 
Christmas customs of various na- 
tionalities. 

Specially designed for the male card 
shopper are sporting and sea scenes by 
Hobart Nichols, Edmund Yaghiian, 
H. E. Schnakenberg, Alphonse Shelton, 
Gordon Grant, C. W. Anderson, Edward 
L. Chase, Frank W. Benson and others, 
while New Yorkers may desire nostal- 
gic city views painted by Helen Saw- 
yer, Yvonne Du Bois, Guy Wiggins, 
Cecil Bell and Georges Schreiber. 

















$5.00 


—Charles Driscoll, McNaught Syndicate 


Kansas City, Mo. 


























































































Commonwealth 
of Art 2<~ 


By CURT SACHS 


Author of The Rise of Music 
in the Ancient World 









































This book provides a comprehensive 
interpretation of the laws that govern 
the evolution of art. One of the world’s 
foremost authorities shows how all the 
fine arts are united in one consistent pat- 
tern, how they travel in related cycles, 
and how by a close study of past cycles, 
future developments can be predicted. 
Dr. Sachs discusses music, the dance, 
painting, sculpture, architecture, etc. The 
finest art gift book of the year, illus- 
trated with forty-five half tones and mu- 
sical examples. At all bookstores. $5.00 


“Books that Live” 


W. W. NORTON & CO. 
101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 




























































































L'ART EN GRECE 


Cahiers d’Art. Paris 1946 


Monumental Work on Greek Art. 
The Immortal Masterpieces in 
Superb Photographic Reproduc- 
tions. Hundreds of Plates, 


Size 1] x 15. Price $20.00 


ARTBOOK IMPORTS 


Sole Distributors 
381 Bleecker Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
WaAtkins 9-2425 
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ART BOOKS IN ALL LANGUAGES 


794 Lexington Ave., New York 21. N. Y. 







































THOMAS EAKINS 


WHO PAINTED 
A biography by Margaret McHenry, Ph.D. 


162 pages with index and _ bibliography, 
published in 1946. $2.50 
Orders may be placed with the author, 


Margaret McHenry, Oreland, Pennsylvania 





















IRENE F. NEUMAN 
SPECIALIST IN ART BOOKS 

59 W. 56 ST., N. Y. 19 CI 5-5120 
“The History of Impressionism,’ by John Re- 
wald, $10; 472 pages, 407 plates (22 in color). 
Autographed copies available. Reads like fiction, 
illustrating the exciting story of revolt in which 
the Impressionist Movement had its origin. 
Others. Catalogue. 
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The House of 
H. Heydenryk, Jr. 


65 W. 56th St., N. Y.C. 19 
Telephone COlumbus 5-5094 


FINE ANTIQUE FRAMES 
AUTHENTIC 


















































REPRODUCTIONS 








DISTINCTIVE MODERN 
FRAMES 


Ve Follow the Traditions 
y Old World Craftsmanship 

































































NEWCOMB-MACKLIN 


COMPANY 


PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 


18 E. 57 ST. 
NEW YORK 
eons SAR MRNA 
400 N. STATE ST. 
CHICAGO 








































































































"VILLAGE FRAME MAKER 


PICTURE FRAME STYLIST 


STOCK SIZE RAW WOOD FRAMES 
ALWAYS ON HAND 
40 E. 8th Street, New York 3 @ AL. 4-1095 
























































MAX GRANICK 


DRIFTWOOD FRAMES 


HANDCARVED 
ANTIQUE AND 
RAWWOOD FRAMES 


52 WEST 56th STREET, N. Y. C. 

































































JULIUS LOWY, inc. 
PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 
52 East 57th Street, New York 


BRAXTON FRAMES 


NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD FRAMES 
UPON REQUEST 


353 EAST 58th ST., NEW YORK 



























ROBERT ROSENTHAL, INC. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


JUST RECEIVED!!! 


BELGIAN 82° LINEN CANVAS 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


41 EAST 8th STREET, a YORK 3 






























Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who v-isl. 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Albany, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN DRAWING ANNUAL VII. 
Feb. 12-Mar. 9, 1947, Albany Institute of 
History and Art. Open to all artists in 
U. S. & Canada. Media: drawing. Jury. No 
entry cards used, but on back of each 
drawing, letter or type artist’s name, re- 
turn address, title of drawing medium and 
price, also if willing that works be cir- 
cuited for further exhibit after Albany 
showing. Work due: Feb. 1, 1947. 


New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN WATER COLOR SOCIETY 
80TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Feb. 7- 
Mar. 2, 1947. National Academy Galleries. 
Open to all artists. Media: watercolor. 
Entry fee $2.00. Work due Jan. 27. For 
further information call Mr. White, LAurel- 
ton 8-3725. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 121ST 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION—18ST HALF. Jan. 
4-22, 1947. National Academy Galleries. 
Open to all artists. Media: painting, sculp- 
ture. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks available 
at Academy, 1083 Fifth Ave. Work due 
Dec. 9 & 10. 


3ist ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF BROOK- 
LYN ARTISTS. Jan. 15-Feb. 9. Brooklyn 
Museum. Open to all artists living or teach- 
ing in Brooklyn. All media. Jury. Prizes. No 
entry cards required. Work due Dec. 12-14. 
For entry stickers and information write 
to Department of Paintings, Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, Eastern Parkway, B’klyn 17, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


19TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMER- 
ICAN LITHOGRAPHY. Jan. 10-31, 1947. 
The Print Club, 1614 Latimer St. Open to 
all artists. Media: Prints. Jury. Prize & 
Honorable Mentions. Entry fee: 50c for 
non-Club members. Cards due Dec. 26, may 
be obtained from The Print Club. Work due 
Dec. 30. Only two prints may be submitted, 
only prints made in 1946 eligible, all en- 
tries must be matted. For further infor- 
mation write The Print Club, 1614 Latimer 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Portland, Maine 


64TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
WATERCOLORS, PASTELS. March 2-30, 
1947. L. D. M. Sweat Memorial Art Mu- 
seum. Open to living American Artists. 
Jury. Fee $1. Entry cards and works due 
Feb. 16, 1947. No prizes. For further in- 
formation write Bernice Breck, Secretary, 
Portland Society of Art, 111 High St., 
Portland, Maine. 


Wichita, Kan. 


16TH ANNUAL GRAPHIC ART EXHIBIT. 
Jan. 4-31. Wichita Art Association Gal- 
leries. Open to American artists. Media: 
block prints, wood engravings, lithographs. 
etchings, dry points, aquatints, mezzotints, 
silk screens. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $1. 
Work due before Dec. 10. For further in- 
formation write Wichita Art Association, 
401 North Belmont Ave., Wichita, Kansas. 
1947 DECORATIVE ARTS-CERAMIC EX- 
HIBITION. April 13-May 11, 1947. Wi- 
chita Art Association. Open to all crafts- 
men artists. Media: textile weaving, silver- 
smithing, jewelry, metalry, ceramic and 
ceramic sculpture. Jury. Prizes totalling 
$400. Entry fee $2. Entry cards due March 
24, 1947. Work due March 24, 1947. For 
further information write Wichita Art As- 
sociation, 401 North Belmont, Wichita 8. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Athens, Ohio 
FIFTH ANNUAL OHIO VALLEY OIL & 
WATERCOLOR SHOW. March 1-21, 1947. 
Edwin Watts Chubb Gallery, Ohio Uni- 
versity. Open to residents of Ohio, Ind., 
Ill., W. Va., Penn., Ky. Media: oil and 
watercolor. Jury. Prizes: $450 for awards 
in prizes and purchases. Entry cards due 
Feb. 15, 1947. Work due Feb. 10-21, 1947. 
For entry cards and further information 
write Dean Earl C. Seigfred, College of 
Fine Arts, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


Bowling Green, Ohio 


BEE GEE NO-JURY EXHIBIT. Jan. 6-June 
5, 1947. State University. Open to artists 


OF OILS, 


of Ohio, Mich., Wis., Ind., Ill., Kentucky, 
Tenn. Media: oils only that have been 
shown previously in juried exhibitions. 


Prizes. Fee. Entry cards and works due by 
Dec. 18. For further information write Art 
Workshop, Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 


Hagerstown, Md. 


15TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CUM- 


BERLAND VALLEY ARTISTS. Feb. 2- 
Mar. 2, 1947. Washington County Museum 
of Fine Arts. Open to artists of Harris- 
burg, Pa. south to Winchester, Va. Fred- 
erick, Md. west to Cumberland, Md. Media: 


all. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards due 
Jan. 1, 1947. Work due Jan. 1-15. For 
further information write Dr. J. R. Craft, 
Director, Washington County Museum. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


PARKERSBURG ANNUAL REGIONAL 
SHOW. April 7-May 4, 1947. Parkersburg 
Fine Arts Center. Open to artists of W. 
Va., Ky., Ohio, Pa., and D. C. Media: oils 
and watercolors. Entry cards due: Mar. 15. 
Work due: Mar. 22. For further informa- 
tion write Tom Foster, Director, Parkers- 
burg Fine Arts Center, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Seattle, Wash. 


19TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF NORTH- 
WEST PRINTMAKERS. Mar. 5-Apr. 6, 
1947. Seattle Art Museum. Jury. Purchase 
prizes. Entry fee $1. Entry blanks and fee 
due by Feb. 10. Prints due by Feb. 12. 
For further information write Eleanor Hon- 
nigfort, 713—16 Ave., Seattle 22, Wash. 


Audubon Artists 


[Continued from page 6] 

to the exclusion of originality. Even 
Andy Wyeth, who is so often brilliant, 
is represented only by Winter Rain, 
hardly a major effort from his magic 
brush, while Constant’s prizewinning 
Snow Geese is certainly a slight effort 
from him. Dong Kingman, Henry Gas- 
ser, George Schwacha, Lu Belmont 
and a few others make strong appeal, 
but “pleasant” or “nice” describes most 
of the watercolor group. 

The black and white display at the 
Kennedy Gallery, which represents 
some of the country’s best known 
graphic artists and ignores many others, 
is also a skilled but unexciting presen- 
tation, with conservative workers best 
revealed. Little of the wide experimen- 
tation being done in print circles these 
days is mirrored here. 

Sculpture, seen compactly at Ferar- 
gil and haphazardly at the Academy, 
provides some very satisfying moments. 
Memorable among them are Mother 
and Child by Elis Velikovsky, an ex- 
pertly handled fragment of stone, rich 
in content and suggestion; and work 
by Lu Duble, Lillian Landis, Vincent 
Glinsky, Hesketh, Maldarelli, Mitzi 
Solomon, Robert Laurent. 

A word should be said in conclusion 
on the remarkable job done by Naomi 
Lorne, chairman of public relations, for 
arranging the many radio and dem- 
onstration activities, which should at- 
tract a much wider audience than usu- 
ally attends art exhibitions. 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


TALK OF THE TOWN 


DISTINCTIVE FRAMES 


Hand carved, hand fin- 
ished to suit the indi- 
vidual painting. 


Designed and Executed by 
Alexander Lazuk 


MIDTOWN FRAME 


SHOP 
61 West 74th Street, N. Y. C. 23 
ENdicott 2-1284 
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57th Street in Review 
{Continued from page 19] 


enchanting city. Pont-Neuf, viewed 
from a sloping street, its great arches 
reflected in sweeping arcs on the sur- 
face of the river, its stir of buses, pedes- 
trians and taxis against the decor of 
pale, feathery trees and familiar book 
stalls, sums up a poignant “Remem- 
brance of Things Past.” 

There are also witty seizures of only- 
too-familiar figures, such as the eaves- 
dropping servant with her perilously 
tipped tray in Oo-La-La. Occasionally 
and only occasionally, there is a sug- 
gestion of Dufy’s mannerisms in the 
little sharp scribbles of line through 
surfaces of color.—M. B. 


















17 More S—D—to C— 


Apparently no one has heard of in- 
flation down at the RoKo Gallery, 
which is literally crammed with art 
ideas for Christmas, as well as for the 
more selfish kind of buying, with dozens 
of individual items for $1 and only one, 
a large oil by Seymour Franks, for 
$300. Judy Shahn’s fresh, free little 
watercolors ($1) may be used as greet- 
ing cards or framed, as attractively 
demonstrated by the Gallery. 

A large assortment of Soriane’s tiles 
—galloping horses, landscapes, nudes 
and near-abstractions in deep and vi- 
brant glazes—range from the $1 coast- 
er size to multiple-square scenes suit- 
able for table tops. As usual, there is a 
superb oil by Sol Wilson.—J. G. 


Bonestell Duo 


Occupying the Bonestell Gallery 
through Dec. 7 are one-man shows by 
Josephine Tremel and Howard Simon. 
This is Miss Tremel’s second American 
exhibition and features canvases which 
are very French in color and infecti- 
ously joyous in spirit. Her affinity for 
the world of music (she was a concert 
pianist before she began painting ex- 
clusively, some 15 years ago) is re- 
flected in several studies of musicians. 

Howard Simon shows both oils and 
watercolors. He leans heavily toward 
fantasy and decoration in his thickly 
painted oils. Perhaps best are Simon’s 
watercolors, which show none of his 
occasional tendency toward muddiness. 
Landscapes and animal studies in this 
medium are composed with verve and 
colored with controlled boldness.—A. L. 






















Fasanella, Primitive 


Ralph Fasanella, in his exhibition of 
paintings at 44th St. Gallery, is a pure 
primitive. Not only is he untaught, but 
he has been painting for only one year. 
However, the critical condescension re- 
served for primitives is quite unwar- 
ranted here—Fasanella is much too 
earnest and too accomplished for that. 
True, some of his pictures are just bad; 
on the other hand, more of them are 
quite good. Close-packed, tightly painted 
city street scenes constitute his favorite 
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subject, but he has intuitively discov- 
ered the trick of contrasting dull grey 
masses with details of bright colors, so 
his compositions just escape being clut- 
tered. (Through Dec. 15.)—A. L. 


Printed Paintings 

Within the month two artists with 
extraordinary talents for wringing more 
than is expected out of the colored 
woodblock have arrived on the scene. 
Last issue it was Adja Yunkers at the 
New School, this issue, Anne Ryan at 
the Marquie Gallery. The reason for 
tying the one with the other is that, 
curiously, both artists achieve a unique 
paint quality from the block that is 
quite new and altogether satisfactory. 
The principal technical difference is 
that, while Yunkers uses a number of 
blocks and superimposes one color over 


=S———— 





3410 BROADWAY 


ROBERT BACKMAN ° 


American Art School 


Classes in Fine Arts and Advertising Arts 





OPENING JAN. 6, 1947 + WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
WILLIAM GROPPER 





the other, Miss Ryan gets her remark- 
able effects from a single cut block, 
applying the entire composition with 


rollers of various sizes—actually a 
novel form of monotype. 


So much for the process; as for the 
product, the 22 prints comprising Miss 
Ryan’s show are consistently delightful 
in all those qualities that make a fine 
painting—subtle color, rich texture, in- 
genius composition and, above all, that 
intensity of personal statement. Sub- 
ject-matter ranges from abstractions to 
pictures suggestive of medieval illu- 
minated manuscripts. 

Giving the quality of paintings, per- 
haps these fine block prints should be 
framed in the manner of oils. They are 
low in price, ranging from $10 to $50. 
The exhibition continues through De- 
cember 28.—A, L. 
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JEFFERSON WORKSHOP 


Painting 3 hours daily 
5 days a week 
Sculpture $16 per month 


MORNINGS — AFTERNOONS 
Instructors: 


AARON J. GOODELMAN 
ABRAHAM HARRITON 
FRANK KLEINHOLZ 
HERBERT KRUCKMAN 
NORMAN LEWIS 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL of SOCIAL SCIENCE 


575 Avenue of the Americas, New York 11 
WA. 9-1600 


RHODE ISLAND 


One of the country’s outstanding 
art education centers. Fashion, 

advertising, indus. design. 
Textile eng. design; painting, il- 
lus., sculpture, architecture, land- 
scape architecture, art educ. 16 
bidgs., textile plant, studios, labs, 
dorms, museum, theatre. Social 
orogram. Coed. Est. 1877. Cataleg. 
18 College St., Providence 3, R. 1. 


PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL 


OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Practical courses im Art fer Industry 
Advertising, cesteme design, fashion ii. 
lestration, teacher edecation, (degree) 
iMestration, interior decoration ane 
indestrial design. Day. eve. Catalog 
Bread & Pine Streets, Phila 2, Pa 


PRIVATE STUDIO CLASS 
Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMA 


in New York City 
Opening Jan. 6, 1947. For information write to 


Carnegie Hall, 56th St. at 7th Ave. 
New York, N. Y. Cirele 7-5146 


the School jor. Art Studies 


Morning, Afternoon & Evening Classesin 


Painting © Sculpture © Drawing 
Approved Under G. |. Bill of Rights 
Distinguished Faculty 
MAURICE GLICKMAN, Director 
2231 B’way at 79th St.,N. Y. TR. 7-1760 


COLORADO SPRINGS 

FINE ARTS CENTER 
Boardman Robinson, Lawrence Barrett, 
Edgar Britton, George Vander Sluis 
Classes in drawing, painting, 
design, lithography. 

Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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CENTRAL PARK 
SCHOOL OF ART 


LIFE DRAWING, PAINTING 
COLOR COURSE. Catalogue D. 


ARTHUR BLACK, Director 


58 West 57 St., N. Y¥. 19 CO. 5-8708 
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Letter from Munich 
[Continued from page 12] 


jects, portraits of non VIPs, still life, 
animals, peasants, pastorals and many 
nudes. There was so much of it that 
one can hardly do more than generalize, 
but one would not be culturally honest 
without admitting that some of the 
stuff was not only adequate but good. 
And some of it was pretty bad. 

The catalogues of the shows are com- 
plete, impressive, and typically meth- 
odical. What a trap those catalogues 
proved to be! Every name listed a Nazi, 
and thousands of the catalogues scat- 
tered throughout the country and the 
world, every year’s catalogues an in- 
dictment of Nazi party participation. 
Little did they dream at the time that 
what then flattered them in the eyes 
of their neighbors would damn them 
so inexorably today. 

In 1944, the lads appear to have be- 
come skeptical about that promise 
“Niemals werden Flugzug Fiende uber 
Deutschland fliegen,” influenced, no 
doubt, by some Allied art of block 
busting, and they decided against a 
show that year. In fact, they thought 
it might be advisable—not to defy 
authority, you understand—but just as 
a precautionary measure for art’s sake 
to perform that famous military ma- 
neuver known as “getting the hell out 
of there.” Maybe Hitler desired that 
they accelerate their rate of throwing 
lead. Anyway, Munich was becoming 
unhealthy for art and everything else, 
and Haus der Deutschen Kunst saw no 
prizes awarded in 1944. 

In 1945, the American Military Gov- 
ernment took charge, and it has done a 
magnificent job of returning looted art 
treasures to rightful owners. What it 
will do with the strictly Nazi art is 
laid down in the directives prescribed 
for it. It has no quarrel with legitimate 
art, and in fact, arranged the splendid 
show of old pictures now hanging. 

The Nazi artists are still working 
with their hands, but with tools not so 
delicate as sable brushes, easels, and 
little tubes of paint. 


The Apocalypse 


[Continued from page 10] 


Soul Died in the Sea are only too remi- 
niscent of our recent world: 
“Swept with confused 

struggle and flight.” 

In the final triumphant J Saw a New 
Heaven, the glory of an eternal para- 
dise is vividly presented. Like all the 
scenes, the artist’s imagination has 
given concrete, visible forms to the 
majestic words of the Bible text, en- 
riching it with resonant overtones of 
sonorous beauty. (Through Dec. 14.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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Research in Color-Design 


The Research School of Color-Design, 
a department of the non-profit, Cali- 
fornia-chartered University of Scienti- 
fic Methods in Hollywood, Calif., an- 
nounces registration is still open to a 
limited number of students. The re- 
search school, staffed by Hilaire Hiler, 
Man Ray, S. MacDonald Wright, John 
Rex and Frances Lowry, offers mod- 
ern lecture, seminar and laboratory 
courses leading to B.F.A. and M.F.A. 
degrees in design. 


BEGINNERS’ 


ART LASSES 


Individeal instruction by JON GNAGY 
whese new simplified method of teaching the 
layman Is featured each week on NBC televi- 
sion. Enrol! now and discover how you too can 
paint a remarkable picture even though you have 
never held a brush or drawn a straight line. 


JON GNAGY school of Painting 


2 Columbus Circle at 58th & Broadway 
New York City © COlumbus 5-4476 
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Professional School. Fine Arts, Painting, Sculp- 
ture. Industrial and Advertising Arts. Fashio 
Drawing. Interior Decoration. Dress Construction, 
Dress Design. Teacher Training. Accredited. De 
grees. Diploma. Catalog. 

Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicage 3, Iinols. Bex 100 


eS 
PAINT THIS WINTER IN FLORIDA 


SCHOOL OF ART 
JANUARY Ist TO MAY Ist 


Approved Under G.I. Bill 
Write for Circular: 131 N. Pineapple Ave. 


Sarasota, Fla. 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA e 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


SCHOOL of the 


BUTLER ART INSTITUTE 


524 WICK AVE., YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Instructors CLYDE SINGER—FRED YOST 
For catalog address the secretary 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


Advertising and Commercial Art 
Teacher-Training 


Fine Arts — Four Degrees granted including 
Master of .Fine Arts. 


Write for catalogue 


5212 Broadway, Oakland 11, 


RINELING@" 


Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Decoration in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstand- 


School of Design for Women 
102nd YEAR. Design, illustration 
and advertising, interior decoration, 
fashion design, fashion illustration, 
fine arts, teacher training. B.F.A. 
in all courses. Photo-raphy, pup- 
petry, jewelry, ceramics. Residences. 
O'dest school of art applied to in- 
dustry. Catalog on request. 

1326 N. Broad St. 

Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


Calif. 


ing artists. Use Ringling Circus and Ringling Museum. 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 
cost. Write for catalog & folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.” 


Address: Jas. A 
Sarasota, FLORIDA 
ART STUDENTS 
... new study plan 


Sarasota, 
Use of fully equipped skylight studio. 
All hours. From $12.00 Monthly. 

* 


Group now being organized for private 
instruction in Painting and Sculpture. 


ATELIER 55 East 9th St. 
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365 PAINTING DAYS PER 
YEAR IN SAN DIEGO!!! 


San Diego School 
of Arts and Crafts 


“The Art School on the Cliffs 


at Ocean Beach” 


ORREN R. LOUDEN, 
Director, Former Director 
THE VILLAGE SCHOOL OF ART 


5116 Narragansett Ave., San Diego 7 
Art Academy of Cincinnati 


















DRAWING PHOTOGRAPHY 
PAINTING GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE COMMERCIAL ART 
PORTRAITURE HISTORY OF ART 






Write for Catalog 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23, 1946 
Philip R. Adams, Director, Cincinnati, O. 


YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


Advertising 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


ABBOTT ART SCHOOL 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 
Commercial, fashion illustration, costume design, interior de- 
sign and decoration, desikn for textiles. 3-year professional 
courses. Certificates, credits. Day, evening classes. Faculty of 
secesaful artists. Scientifically lighted classrooms, thoroughly 
equipped. New location next to Arts Club of Washington, near 
National Art Gallery. Placement assistance. 


ANNE F. ABBOTT, Director 
Bex R, 2013 | Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 






















LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


ART INSTITUTE 


enere OTIS ART INSTITUTE 
COURSES IN FINE 
oar ein ARTS. DAY AND 
IGH CLASSES. ADULT AND 
JUVENILE. ENROLLMENT 1947 ONLY. 
2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 





















BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Classes In The Museum on Huntington Avenue and school 
buliding. Unlimited contact with Museum collection through study 








and lectures. Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, 
Ceramics. Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 












CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 








TEACHING: DRAWING, PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
Endowed, No Tuition. Entrance Fee $30 a Semester. 
Affiliated with George Washington University 
Write for Catalogue 
lith St. & N. Y. Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 
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NORTON 
SCHOOL 
OF ART 


Don’t forget to give your art student 
friend a subscription to the ArT DIGEST. 
$4 one year, 20 issues. 
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ELIOT O'HARA 
Watercolor Course 
TWELVE WEEKS 
BEGINNING JANUARY 2 
W. PALM BEACH 
FLORIDA 

















Rubens and Van Dyck ~ 


[Continued from page 5] 


alties. Louis XIII and his queen, Anne 
of Austria, lent by Duveen, are here. 
The Archduke Albert, Governor of the 
Netherlands and his proud, inflexible 
Archduchess Isabella are lent by E. and 
A. Silberman and the lady, in a second 
portrait, by Weitzner. Rubens painted 
them all. 


The Archduke Ferdinand, Cardinal- 
Infante of Spain, Governor of the Neth- 
erlands, appears in a standing portrait 
lent by J. Pierpont Morgan and, mount- 
ed, at the Battle of Nordlingen in a 
picture lent by David M. Koetser, New 
York. Evidently Rubens had only one 
sitting ,for the face, which appears 
blond, doll-like and identical in both 
works. But the battle, seen beneath the 
horse’s belly, is the sort of lively nota- 
tion which was much later to fascinate 
Gericault and Delacroix. 


Two Rubens Madonnas flank The 
Tribute Money. One is from the Metro- 
politan Museum, the other from a pri- 
vate collection in Los Angeles. 

In the hall behind the foyer Van 
Dyck is seen at his Rubens-influenced 
best in Daedalus and Icarus, lent. by 
the Art Gallery of Toronto. Van Dyck 
was his own model for the ill-fated 
flyer. Golden haired and almost femi- 
nine of feature, he fits the notion that 
this graceful pupil of Rubens was that 
most masculine master’s artistic ‘“fem- 
inine” counterpart. 

A large, powerful Van Dyck, The 
Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, lent by 
Arthur U. Newton, is broadly painted 
in hot red-browns which set off the 
pale figure of the naked saint. Fierce 
energy animates the soldiers and the 
prancing horse. 

The Los Angeles exhibition is dotted 
with many charming, pallid Van Dyck 
portraits of English ladies, none more 
elegant than Lady Killigrew from the 
museum’s Mabury collection. 


The Elevation of the Cross, model 
painting for the large canvas by Ru- 
bens now in Antwerp Cathedral, is 
loaned by the Art Gallery of Toronto 
and centers a wall in the gallery de- 
voted to smaller paintings. 

The model painting for the altar- 
piece of The Nativity at Fermo, Um- 
bria, an early Rubens lent by Erick W. 
Bergmann, Monroe, Mich., is especially 
remarkable for the extraordinary de- 
tail of two flying baby angels. 

Other works ef especial interest in 
this gallery are Van Dyck’s seldom ex- 
hibited Portrait of Cardinal Domenico 
Rivarola, lent by Carl Weeks, Des 
Moines, Ia., and the Rubens sketch for 
a circular ceiling panel in Buckingham 
Palace, The Apotheosis of the Duke of 
Buckingham, lent by Hans Schaeffer, 
New York. 

Dr. Valentiner wrote an excellent 
essay for the catalog, in which he re- 
lates the works displayed to the his- 
tories of the artists. Most of the paint- 
ings are reproduced in the catalog. 
Valentiner sees Rubens as the artist 
who, despite his political, religious and 
scholastic conservatism, best expressed 
the vigorous forces of his troubled and 
changing era. Van Dyck’s weaker char- 
acter and love of elegance fitted him to 
celebrate the melancholy charms of a 
waning aristocracy. 
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ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Advertising Art, Dress De- 
sign, Fashion, Illustration, Crafts. 
Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and en- 
joy many University activities. 

For information, address: 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, 
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Associated with 
Clearwater Art Museum 
CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


PAINTING ILLUSTRATION 
SCULPTURE MURAL DECORATION 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. BROAD AND 
CHERRY STS., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 








Courses by mail in 
modern, creative art. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education (Harpers). 
Experiencing American Pictures (Harpers) . 
Bulleting on request. 





DESIGN WORKSHOP .... Nyack, N. Y. 
LE AR PORTRAIT PAINTING 
AT HOME 







e Previous art training or 
talent NOT necessary. This 
new Stuart System teaches 
you, in 11 simple, easy-to- 
follow lessons, to make 
exact charcoal and oil 
likenesses. Guidance for your every step. 
Send for free book today. 


STUART STUDIOS, Room 512 
121 Monument Circle Indianapolis 9, Ind, 


Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 
Name. 
Street 


City 








THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
c/o National Secretary 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange. N. J. 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
1564 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, DEAN CORNWELL, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON 
GRANT, WILLIAM H. GOMPERT, NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, HOBART NICHOLS, 
DR. GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, CHARLES C. PLATT, TABER SEARS, HERBERT M. STOOPS, 
FREDERIC WHITAKER, JOIN SCOTT WILLIAMS, KEITH SHAW WILLIAMS, PAUL W. WHITENER, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


American Art Week 

Reports from over the country indi- 
cate a most successful week for the en- 
couragement of art in this country, and 
new and interesting angles have de- 
veloped this year which promise much 
for next season. 

We were late in getting started and 
this is always a great handicap. It is 
the intention to lay our plans soon 
after our Annual Dinner in February, 
and be under way before the exodus 
for the summer vacations and painting 
treks. If you have any constructive 
suggestions, send them along—any suc- 
cessful experiments you have tried. 
American Art Week can be made very 
much greater and of inestimable ser- 
vice to our artists. 


New York City Chapter Show 

This exhibition, which closed Novem- 
ber 15, was very gratifying to its spon- 
sors. The walls of the three galleries 


at the Architectural League were cov- 
ered with fine paintings in oil and water 
color, and numerous pieces of sculp- 
ture which were well placed. 

The demonstrations on three days 
drew crowds. On Nov. 7, Thursday, Nils 
Hogner did a mural and Frederic Whit- 
aker a watercolor; on Wednesday, Wil- 
ford S. Conrow painted a portrait and 
Albert Weinman modelled a bust; on 
Friday, Gordon Grant painted a sea- 
scape while Bradshaw Crandall did a 
pastel portrait—all splendid exhibitions 
by these skilled craftsmen which were 
roundly applauded by enthusiastic vis- 
itors. 

Harvey Dunn was awarded First 
Prize for his painting, Burial. He re- 
ceived the Grumbacher prize of $50 
worth of artists materials; the Gretchen 
Wood award of $250 for sculpture went 
to Marion Sanford for her Lullaby; the 
Anonymous Prize of $50 for sculpture 
was awarded to Irma Rothstein for 


SUPREME QUALITY Fine Artists 
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THE ACME OF 
ALL MEDIUMS! 


Eternity; the Albert T, Reid Medal of 
Honor went to Lu Duble for her Prayer 
for the Living. The Frederic Whitaker 
prize of $100 for watercolor was award- 
ed to Milton W. Wolsky for his Yoka- 
hama Shrine. The Popular Prize of 
$100, given by Devoe & Raynolds was 
shared by Wilford S. Conrow for his 
portrait of Dr. Eisen, and Lester J. 
Ambrose for his painting, What? 

Purchase Prizes—pictures selected by 
the donors, were announced on Novem- 
ber 4, by Chairman Thomas F. Morris, 
as follows: Hannah Harris for oil, $350 
for Winter Harmony, by Peter Bela 
Mayer; Dr. Clarence W. Hennan, for 
watercolor, $150 for Island Landscape, 
by Julian Delbos; Anonymous, $125 for 
Along Amalfi Drive, by John Scott Wil- 
liams; Anonymous, $100 to David Stew- 
art for his Vermont Church. 

The Chapter makes special mention 
of the splendid help and co-operation 
they had from Mrs. Eleanor Lee, J. 
Bradford Hague, Lester J. Ambrose, 
and Robert J. McCellan. Mrs. Wilford 
S. Conrow was Chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee, and Miss Audrey Joce- 
lyn was the competent contact person, 
present from the beginning to the end. 
As usual, many new members were 
added to the League’s roster. 

One of the most encouraging signs 
of the import of the A.A.P.L. is the 
recognition which is being given to it 
by some of our greatest businesses in 
the country particularly this year dur- 
ing American Art Week. The Interna- 
tional Business Machine Corporation 
devoted their beautiful display windows 
at the corner of 57th Street and Madi- 
son Avenue to a display of American 
Art. Also the New York Telephone Com- 
pany used its prominent windows for 
the same purpose at 165 Broadway. 
These great businesses have become 
strong patrons of American Art through 
their advertising and have had an ac- 
tive interest in the advancement of our 
art. 


Over the Country 

New Jersey reports indicate an unu- 
sually successful season, although the 
official reports have not yet been re- 
ceived. Indiana is again active. In Kan- 
sas, besides the work under John F. 
Helm, Jr., and the travelling exhibi- 
tion, Drew A. Dobosh of the Art De- 
partment at the Fort Hays State 
College, staged numerous exhibits from 
public schools, including those of Den- 
ver, and rural art of Ellis County; an 
exhibition by Margaret Sandzen, and 
from the Traphagen School of New 
York. He had a showing of lithographs 
from New York. The merchants of 
Hays co-operated in their window dis- 
plays and helped generally in creating 
interest. Mr. Dobosh is National Vice 
President of Kappa Pi honorary art 
Fraternity, and is General Director of 
its permanent exhibition. 

In Massachusetts, American Art 
Week was widely observed and we shall 
likely have an interesting report later. 
But we do hear that Mrs. Louise Mc- 
Auliff has done an effective job. Our 
always active State Chairman, John G. 
Wolcott announces a new Forum of Art 
in State Headquarters, Whistler House 
in Lowell, Mass. The purpose of this, 
he states, is to give audience to the 
artists who have new techniques of 
their own. Should you be interested in 
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this you may secure full information 
by writing Mr. Wolcott, 236 Fairmount 
Street, Lowell, Mass.—ALBeErT T. REID. 


Diplomatic Art 


Supporting the League’s position in 
its letter to the Department of State, 
protesting the one-sided selection of art 
for its “good-will” gesture to our sis- 
ter nations, we have been joined by the 
National Academy of Design, Salma- 
gundi Club, the Society of Illustrators, 
and the Allied Artists. Other organiza- 
tions have signified their intention of 
entering their protests. 

As yet, the League has had no reply 
to its letter, but these are busy days in 
Washington. They are much occupied 
over there trying to find out whether 
Uncle Sam is as big as John L. Lewis, 
So the artist’s business may be away 
down in the unanswered mail. 

It appears evident now that the art- 
ists of the country are awfully dissatis- 
fied with the State Department’s selec- 
tions of representative American art, 
and are not going to keep still about it. 
Beware? 

In canvassing museums, galleries and 
dealers we have found a few who hon- 
estly admit that unless an artist stated 
before the sale of his picture that he 
reserved the rights, it was assumed by 
them the painting was not protected 
from reproduction. 

It goes without saying, no artist can 
twist himself into any position where 
he can see his rights from this naive 
angle. That he must definitely say that 
he knows he has this right but is totally 
indifferent to it, is certainly assuming a 
lot. 

Every dealer surely knows there is 
that right and that it is valuable, else 
he would not use it for separate bar- 
gaining and profit. Artists like our dis- 
tinguished members, Hovsep Pushman 
and A. Lassall Ripley, have found out 
that our courts offer them little satis- 
faction when unfortunately it could be 
“assumed” their valuable rights of re- 




















































“Rough”—“‘Fine”—‘‘Smooth.”” 








AGAIN AVAILABLE —— AT ALL GOOD DEALERS 


MORILLA % 


Only centuries of paper making can produce the results obtained at our age-old 
CANSON & MONTGOLFIER mill. A paper for every technique! 


For Watercolor—the masterpiece of ancient Vidalon . . . 


CANSON AQUARELLE’ 


100% pure new rag stock—handmade—gelatine sized. ‘““Torchon” (Extra Rough) — 


production were a matter of indiffer- 
ence to them. 

Such reasoning would afford a big 
laugh were it not so terribly serious to 
the artists. We have but one course left, 
unless we copyright every brush-stroke. 
We must have a uniform contract with 
all dealers with whom we do business, 
which stipulates that all rights, except 
to the tangible property—the picture it- 
self—shall remain the property of the 
artist. 

Please don’t ask us why, when one 
has a common law copyright, that this 
copyright should cease and determine 
and find itself in the public domain the 
minute his picture is sold and delivered. 
We can’t tell you. But we are at work 
on a receipt which the artist may have 
signed when the artist delivers his 
work. This receipt will acknowledge 
this right. 

If our artists will stick together, 
these people whose life depends on the 
sale of the artist’s work will soon be 
made to realize they must protect the 
artist in every way or they will eventu- 
ally be out of business. 

—ALBERT T. REID. 


Excellent Advice 


“Once more the American Artists 
Professional League is the first to bring 
to the attention of the world a matter 
of vital importance. Let’s keep on, un- 
til every art exhibition and art museum 
is open to the public in the evenings! 

“On February 22, 1946, Washington’s 
Birthday, I wrote to the New York 
Herald Tribune: Those who have work- 
ed all day, and are at last free for 
recreation, and inspiration, can find 
plenty of doors leading to futilities. But 
the doors that should welcome them to 
one of our bulwarks of civilization are 
closed; and we are threatened with 
closed rooms even in the morning... . 

“Let us open the doors, not only to 
those who have leisure during the day, 
but to all!” 

— ELIZABETH GARDNER. 


FAMOUS 
ARTISTS’ 
PAPERS 


For Charcoal—the genuine and original 


CANSON “‘INGRES’ 


Made originally for the old master, Jean A. Dominique Ingres (1780-1867) and 
on which he executed his famous ‘Portraits Dessines.’”” The unmechanical grain of 
Canson Ingres produces a depth and luminous beauty unattainable on other surfaces. 
Available in a multitude of tints from natural white to stygian black. 


For Pastel, Tempera, Watercolors, etc.—the remarkable 








Sprrial for Xmas! 


Wooden Box 8% x 5% x 1%” contain- 
ing ten % x 4” tubes of Beverly Oil 
Colors, Bottle of Linseed Oil and Tur- 
pentine, 3 Brushes, Painting Board Pic- 
ture Study $3.95 Postpaid 


Wooden Box 13% x 6% x 1%” contain- 
ing 8 studio size tubes Beverly Oil Colors, 
Bottle each of Turpentine & Linseed 
Oil, 3 Brushes, Palette Cup, Palette 
Knife, Painting Board $6.50 Postpaid 


Hi-Test Watercolor Set containing 12 
tubes ass’t 3” size, Palette, Brushes, 
Varnish, Gum Arabic, Instructions, etc. 
$3.50 Postpaid 
Folding Sketching Easel +1, made of 
clear wood stained walnut, tongue and 
grove leg construction, sliding and ad- 
justable handy tray, height: 66” open 
33” closed $2.25 Postpaid 
(Other Easels up to $21.00) 
Aluminum Sketch Box 12 x 16, alumi- 
num palette, compartment for three 12 
x 16 Painting Panels, very durable, light 
weight—4' lIbs., leather handle 
$15.00 Postpaid 
Wood Sketch Box 12 x 16, wood palette, 
compartment for two 12 x 16 Painting 
Panels $9.50 Postpaid 


Prompt Shipment on 
receipt of check or 
Money Order 
(No C.O.D.) 


Further Information 
on Request 
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Headquarters 
GENUINE Dry PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
COBALT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 
COBALT VIOLETS UL NES 
CERULEAN BLUES VERMILIONS 
GENUINE AUREOLINE UMBERS 
EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


ETc, 





CANSON “MI-TEINTES’ 


Made in 24 colors—For striking Poster effects, portraits, etc. They have no equal. 
If you have never used “‘Mi-Teintes” a pleasant surprise is in store for you. 
Try them. 


THE MORILLA COMPANY ° New York 10, N. Y. 


December 1, 1946 




















SERVING ARTISTS FOR FORTY YEARS 


SCHNEIDER & CO. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS & DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
123 WEST 68th STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. TR. 7-8553 Picture Framing 





CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


AKRON, OHIO 
Art Institute 
Crafts; Paintings 
vin. Jacob Lairrence 
wol. 
ALBANY. N. ¥ 
Institute History & Art 
Paintings, Ezra Ameés 
ALBION, MICH. 
Albion College Der. 7-16: 
Prints. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Museum of Art Dec 
Walters Art Gallery 
River School 
BLOOMFIELD 
Cranbrook Academy 
Collection Paintings. 
BOSTON, MASS 
Margaret Brown Gallery Dec.: Group 
Portrait Show. 
Doll & Richards 7o 
drew Wyeth. 
Boston Artists Guild 
Paintings, Alphonse 
Institute of Modern 
15: 10th Anniversary 
tive. 
Museum of Fine 
Robert Feke. 
Public Library 
Muirhead Bone 
Vose Galleries To Dec. 7: 
colors, John. Whorf 
BOWLING GREEN. OHIO 
Art Workshop T7o Dec. 21: 
shaar Gallery Group 
BUFFALO. NW. Y. 
Albright Art Gallery 7o Dec. 15: 
Contemporary British Painting 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Art Institute Dec.: English 
terpieces; Marc Chagall; 
Davis Prints 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Museum of Art Deec.: 
Under Fire. 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
Fine Arts Center Dec.-: 
DALLAS, TEX. 
Museum of Fine Arts: 
American Folk Art. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Municipal Art Gallery To 
Quad-City Annual. 
DAYTON, OHTO 
Art Institute Der.: 
lery Show. 
DENVER, COLO 
Art Museum Der.: 
innual. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Art Gallery Dec.: Gothic Art. 
HOUSTON. TEX. 
Fine Arts Museum Dec.: Oil 


Dee Ist Annual 
Katharine Cal 
Ray Grath 


To Dec. 7: 
IBM Latin 


> 2nd Annual. 


Dec.: Hudson 
HILLS. MICH. 


Dec.: Museum 


Dec. 7: An- 


To Dec. 14: 
Shelton. 

Art To Dec 
Retrospec 


Arts To Dec. 22: 


Dec.: Drypoints 


Water 


Krau- 


Mas 
Stuart 


Fine Arts 
COLO. 
Milton Avery 


To Dec. 23 
Dec. 8: 


Circulating Gal- 


Denver Artists 


1940 


45. 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND 

John Herron Art Institute JTo 
12: Indiana Group. 
KANSAS CITY, MO 
Nelson Gallery Dec.: 
Annual. 
LAWRENCE, KAN 
Museum of Art Dec.: Paintings, Al 
bert Bloch. William H. Littlefield 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF 

Scripps College Arts Foundation To 
Dec. 18: Boris Deutsch. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF 
Vigeveno Galleries Dec.: 
Annual. 
LOUISVILLE. KY. 
Speed Museum 70 
Century Prints 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 
University Gallery To 
Sculpture Show. 
Walker Art Center Dec.: 
Joseph Danysh. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J 

Art Museum 7o Dec. Paintings 
Neilson, Meyer, Connaway. 
MONTEREY, CALIF 
Pat Wall Gallery 7o 
Varda Mosaics 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Newark Museum 
The Dialists. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN 

Yale University Dec.; Emerson 
tle Retrosnvective 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Arts & Crafts Club To 
Paintings, John Minty, 
Kinley. 

Delgado Museum To 
oneers of Modern 
NORFOLE, VA. 
Museum of Arts Dec.: Metropoli- 
tan Loan Show; India, Joy Hansel. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

Art Center Dec.: Richard Goetz 
Paintings, Etchings. 

OMAHA, NEB. 
Joslyn Memorial 
States Annual. 
PASADENA, CALIF. 

Art. Institute To Dec. 15: 
by Ruth Kelsey. 
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Dec. 


6th Missouri 


Holiday 
Dec. 22: 


20th 


Dec ge: 


Craftwork 


99+ 


Dec. 8: Jean 


From Dec 


Tut 


Dec. 


Hazel 


13: 
Mc- 


Dec. 26: Pi 
irt. 


Dec.: 1946 Six 


Work 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Fine Arts Academy Dec.: 
Annual. 

Art Alliance Dec.; 
Kidd. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Print Club Dec.: Printmakers An- 
nual, 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Carnegie Institute Dec.: 
Prints. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Berkshire Museum Dec.: 
Calif. Artists. 
PITTSTON, PA. 

Elks Club To Dec. 15: Ist 
eastern Penna. Annual. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum Dec.: Oregon 
and Sculptors Guild. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Three Arts Dec.: Paintings, 
Barrett. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Museum of Art Dec.: 
elry Design. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 

Art Association Dec.: Members Wa- 


Pepsi-Cola 


Watercolors, Hari 


American 


Paintings 


North- 


Painte 


Tom 


Modern Jew- 


tercolors; 
nual. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Dec.: Vanity Fair 
Prints. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Gallery & School of Art Dec.: Grand- 
ma Moses; Joseph Albers. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Art Gallery Dec.: Water- 
colors, Dong Kingman; Wm, Nicol; 
Wm. Keith. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
Fine Arts Gallery Dec.: 
Annual; William Zorach. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

City of Paris To Dec. 10: Ceramics, 
Laura Andreson. 

Legion of Honor Dec.: 
Prints; Marguerite and 
Zorach; Karl Priebe € 
Blanchard. 

De Young Museum 
Group. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Museum of Art Dec.: Graphic Arts; 
December Annual. 


6th Young Artists An- 


Art Guild 


Vanguard 
William 
Carol 


Dec.: Modern 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Smith Art Museum Dec.: 
Guild. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Museum of Fine Arts 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

11th Ceramic National. 

Museum of Art Dec.: French Paint- 
ings. 

TORONTO, CAN. 

Art Gallery To Dec. 22: 67th Royal 
Canadian Academy Annual. 
UTICA, N. Y¥ 

Munson-Williams- Proctor Institute 
Dec.: Winslow Homer, Thomag 
Eakins. 4 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club From Dec. 8: Landscape 
Club Annual. 
Coreoran Gallery Dec.: 
Artists. 

National Gallery To Dec. 12: Rodin. 
Smithsonian Graphic Arts Dec.;: 
Charles W. Dahigreen. 

WICHITA, KAN. 1 
Art Association Dec.: William Dick- 
erson. 


Arvists 


To Dec. 15: 


Washington 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery 
28: 1. R. Pereira; 
dubon Oils. 

Alonzo Gallery (58W57) 
ligious Subjects. 

American Academy (633W155) To 
Dec. 15: Audubon Oils, Water- 
colors, Sculpture. 

American British Art Center 
56) To Dec. 7: Everett 
American Sculptors. 

American Museum of Natural His- 
tory (Central Pk. W. at 79) Dec.: 
Native Carvings. 
Architectural League 
Dec. 7: Houses USA. 

Argent Gallery (42W57) To 
14: Ceramic Arts. 

Art of this Century (30W57) 
3-24: 5 Young Americans. 

Ashby Gallery (18 Cornelia) 
5-28: Group. 

Associated American 
Fifth) To Dec. 9: Joseph Hirsch 
Dec. 9-28: Frederic Taubes. 

Babeock Galleries (38E57) 
Selected Paintings. 
Barbizon-Plaza Art Gallery (58 and 
6 Ave.) To Dec. 15: Robert Earle. 

Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison) 
Dec.: 10th Christmas Annual. 
Bignou Gallery (32E57) To 
14: Andre Girard. 

Binet Gallery (67E57) To Dec. 15: 
Letterio Calapai. 
Bohne Gallery (17E48) 
by Rewska-Colacino. 
Bonestell Gallery (18E57) Dec. 9- 
21: Paintings, F. Crockett, Heinz 
K. Tesch. 
Brandt Gallery 
Christmas Group 
Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Park 
way) To Dec. 15: Vanguard 
Group; Dec.: Theodore Robinson. 
Brummer Gallery (110E58) Dec. 
Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Dec. 
6: Max Beckmann; Dec. 9-81: Con 
temporary Prints. 

Carstairs Gallery (11E57) To Dec. 
7: Paintings, W. E. Wiedemann. 

Century Association (7W43) Dec.: 
Fall Exhibition by Artist Members 

Chinese Gallery (38E57) Dec. 7-30: 
Drawings and Sculpture Group. 
Clay Club (4WS8) Dec.: Sculpture 
1946. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57 To 
Dec. 27: Christmas Group. 
Downtown Gallery (32E51) 
21: Ralston Crawford. 
Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) To 
Dec. 21: Paintings by Khmeluk. 
Durlacher Bros. (11E57) To Dec. 
28: Kurt Seligmann. 
Egan Gallery (63E57) 
Abstractions by 
8th St. Gallery 
9: Watercolors, 
Dec. 9-Jan. 2: Christmas Group. 
Feigl Gallery (601 Madison) To 
Dec. 14: De Hirsh Margules. 
Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To 
25: Adolf Hallman; To Dec. 
Audubon Sculpture; To Dec. 
W. C. Howard. 

French & Co. (210E57) To Dec. 7: 
Dobuijinsky. 

44th St. Gallery (133W44) To Dec. 
15: Ralph Fasanelia. 

Frick Collection (1E70) Dec.; Per- 
manent Collection. 

Friedman, Inc. (20E49) Dec.: 
liam E. Luberoff 
Galerie Neuf (342E79) To Dec, 8: 
Ben Wilson. 
Galerie St. 


(63E57) 
To Dec. 


To Dec. 
15: Au- 


Dec.: Re- 


(44W 
Shinn, 47 


(115E40) To 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Artists (711 


Dec.: 


Dec. 


Dec.: Work 


(15E57) 
Show. 


Dec.: 


Dec. 3 


To Dec. 18: 
George Cavalion. 
(33W8) To Dec 
Lucille Hobbie; 


Dec. 
15: 
16: 


Wil- 


Etienne (46W57) To 


Dec. 21: Paintings by Eugen Spiro. 


Gallery Vivienne (1040 Park) Dec.: 
Paintings, Herbert Gurschner. 

Garret Gallery (47E12) Dec.: Group 

Show. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) From Dec. 10: Bernard 
Klonis, Critics’ Show; To Dec. 7: 
Watercolors, Gordon Grant; Litho- 
graphs, Ellison Hoover (55E57) 
To Dec. 7: Robert Philipp. 

Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) Dec.: 
Permanent Collection. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) 7o Dec. 
15: Audubon Artists’ Prints. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) 
Modern French Group. 

Knoedler Galleries (15E57) Jo Dec. 
21: Lillian Freiman and Kahlil 
Gibran, 

Kootz Gallery (15E57) To Dec. 21: 
Homage to Jazz. 

Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) 
Dec. 9: Christmas Shows; To 
7: Guy Pene du Bois. 

Laurel Gallery (48E57) To Dec. 
14: Watercolor Fingerpainting, Ed- 
gar Stareck. 

Levitt Gallery (16W57 
13: Oils, Everett Spruce. 
Levy Gallery (42E57) To 
Paintings, Leonid. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) 
Christmas Exhibition. 
Luyber Galleries (Hotel Brevoort, 
8th and Fifth) To Dec. 8: Reving- 
ton Arthur; From Dec. 9: Group 
Chris‘mas Show. 
Macbeth Gallery (11E57) 
28: Emil J. Kosa, Jr. 
Manor House (383 Madison) Dec.: 
Paintings, 5 British Artists. 
Marquie Gallery (16W57) To Dec. 
28: Anne Ryan. 
Pierre Matisse (41E57) 
Century Artists. 
Metropolitan Museum 
Dec.: Contemporary American 
Painting and Sculpture; Renais- 
sance Art; McClellan Collection. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Dec. 9: Zoltan Seneshy. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) Dec. 9- 
28: Watercolors, Ewing, Kimball. 
Morgan Library (29E36) Dec.: Me- 
diaeval Illuminated Manuscripts. 
Morton Galleries (117W58) To Dec. 
16: Group Show. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
Dec.: Useful Objects 1946; Print 
Collection, Lautrec. 

Museum of Non-Obdjective Painting 
(24E54) Dec.: New Loan Exhibit. 
New Age Gallery (138W15) Dec.-: 
Group. 

New York Circulating Library of 
Painting (51E57) To Dec. 7: Con- 
temporary Art Group. 

New York Historical Society 
tral Pk. W. at 77), Dec.: 
Etchings of N. Y. C. 
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Dec. 
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Dec.: 20th 


(Fifth at 82) 


(Cen- 
100 


Newcomb-Macklin Galleries (15E57) | 
To Dec. 15: Audubon Oils, Water- 
colors. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) To 
Dec. 15: Audubon Oils. 

Newton Galleries (11E57) To Dec, 
15: Audubon Oils, Watercolors. 

Nicholson Gallery (69E57) Dec.:. 
American Paintings. 

Nierendorf Gallery (53E57) To Dee, 
7: Alice Rahon Paalen. 
Niveau Gallery (63E57) 

French Paintings. 

Norlyst Gallery (59W56) Dec. 9-21: 
Collection Chinese Wood Engrav- 
ings: To Dec. 14: New York, Fred- 
erick Franck. 

Harry Shaw Newman Gallery (150 
Lexington) Dec.: Winter Scenes. 

Betty Parsons Gallery (15E57) Dee.: 
Christmas Group. 3 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) To Dec. 
14: Temperas, Drawings, by Victor 
Tischler. - 

Perls Galleries (32E58) To Dee. 
28: For the Young Collector. 

Pinacotheca (20W58) Dec.: Bur- 
goyne Diller. 

Portraits. Inc. (460 Park) 
23: Children’s Portraits. 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) To Dec.. 
6: H. V. Poor. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riverside 
Dr.) To Dec. 8: 4th Annual, Art- 
ists League. 


Roberts Art 


Dee.: 


To Dee, 


Gallery (380 Canal) 
Dec.: Wood Sculpture, Nicholas: 
Mocharniuk; GI Drawings; Paint- 
ings, Harry Roseland, C. B. Comp- 
ton. 

RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) To 
Dec. 25: Christmas Group. 

Paul Rosenberg & Co. (16E57) To 
Dec. 23: Group Show. 

Bertha Schaefer Gallery (32E57) 
To Dec. 14: Pottery, Jewelry, Fred 
Farr. 

Schaeffer Galleries 
Old Masters. 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (69E57) 
Dec.: Permanent Collection. 
School for Art Studies (2231 Broad- 
way) Dec.: Ist Student Anni- 
versary. 

Schultheis Art Galleries (15 Mai- 
den Lane) Dec.; Old Masters. 
Seligmann Galleries (5E57) To Dee. 
28: Christmas Exhibition. 
Serigraph Galleries (38W57) Te 
Dec. 7: Serigraphs by Pytlak. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) To 
Dec. 7: Paintings, Ruth Gikow. 
Whitney Museum (10W8) From 
Dec. 10: 1946 Annual. 
Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) From 
Dec. 5: Oils, Pastels, Arthur © 
Goodwin, 

Willard Gallery (32E57) To 
25: R. Pousette-Dart. 
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Dee. 
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